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Today. . even though you must use less sugar, 





less milk and less shortening, your customers 
still insist on a full-volumed, full-flavored loaf 


That just means one thing—more of the burden 
has to be carried by your basic ingredient — flour 


So today your flour means more than ever befor 
in the ultimate sales appeal value of your loaf 
And now, as never before, flour dependability i 
of utmost importance. 


International's “bakery proved” brands are mille: 
for uniformity and flavorful loaves with real sale 
appeal — even under difficult war-time operatin; 
conditions. 
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| More darn things can happen to a baker in &\\=» CS wartime! | 
| 2 SS 
4 : 


(LL BET NOBODY 
CATCHES MY BOSS J¥ 
ASLEEP AT THE Wy 
SWITCH ! 


1 STEPPED INTO THE BOSSS OFFICE 
THE OTHER DAY AND FOUND HIM 
PACIN BACK AN’ FORTH, MUTTERIN’ 
ALOT OF NAUGHTY (@immm 
WORDS ABOUT 
THE AXIS. 
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m2) WELL,1 LET HIM RAVE FOR AWHILE. THEN TO com AT THE MENTION OF FLOUR HE COOKED SERIOUS, 
CALM HIM DOWN, | SAID: ANYWAY, OUR PLANT BUT I COULD SEE A LITTLE TWINKLE OF SATISFACTION 
HASNT BEEN BOMBED YET, AND WE'VE IN HIS EYE, HE SAID, YES—AN’ BELIEVE ME, WERE 
GOT LOTS OF FLOUR ON HAND SO | GOIN’ TO KEEP ALOT ON HAND. DONT THINK ITS 
GUESS WE CAN GO RIGHT ON BAKIN’ AN ACCIDENT THAT IM ORDERIN’ OUT FLOUR THESE 
FOR AWHILE. DAYS A GOOD WHILE BEFORE WE 
lm am) NEED IT!” 

















© THEN HE EXPLAINED THAT, THOUGH 
THERES LOTS OF WHEAT IN THE COUNTRY 
THE DEMAND FOR FLOUR FROM MANY SOURCES 
IS BIG. $O HES ORDERIN’ EARLY AND IN LIBERAL 
QUANTITIES TO BE ON THE SAFE SIDE ........ 

TO BE DOUBLY SURE, HE'S BUYIN’ FROM 

PILLS BURY— BECAUSE THEYRE A RELIABLE 
FAIR-DEALING COMPANY THAT CAN AND WILL 
GIVE GOOD SERVICE EVEN IN WARTIME, 

.. PRETTY SMART MAN, MY BOSS | 
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IN RECOGNITION 


ovignificance of the Army-Navy Production Award 


I N 1906, the Navy instituted in the Fleet an award for excellence which has 
since been known as the Navy “E.” Awarded first for excellence in gunnery, 
it was later extended to include outstanding performance in engineering and 
communications. An honor not easily won nor lightly bestowed, it always 
has been an object of great pride to the men in the Service who receive it. 


When the outbreak of the war in Europe, in 1939, created a greatly increased 
demand for essential war materiel, the presentation of the Navy “E” Award 
was extended to include those plants and organizations which showed excel- 
lence in the production of ships, weapons, and other equipment for the Navy. 


Then, in 1941, came Pearl Harbor—and with it a demand for war production 
such as the world has never known—an awareness that our fighting forces 
and the men and women of American industry are partners in the great strug- 
gle for human freedom—and on the part of all Americans a grim and endur- 
ing resolve to work and fight together for victory and a lasting peace. 


From that high resolve was born the Army-Navy Production Award which 
stands today as our fighting forces’ joint recognition of exceptional perform- 
ance on the production front—of the determined, persevering, unbeatable 
American spirit which can be satisfied only by achieving today that which, 
yesterday, seemed impossible. 
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"Rates week those associated in the service and man- 
agement of this company are proud to have conferred 
upon them the greatest honor awarded by government 
to civilian industry—the Army-Navy “E” Production 
Award in recognition of “high achievement in produc- 
tion of materiel for war.” 


While the earnest effort of all industry to serve the 
nation in time of war doubtless will insure that many 
others will merit and be granted this high honor as we 
continue the march to victory, the Rodney organization 
esteems it the more highly because so far it is being 
shared with so small a number of leaders in American 
enterprise and with but one in our own great industry 
of flour milling. 


99 


Henceforth the priceless “E” Pennant will be flown from 
the flagstaffs of our plant, and every worker in this or- 
ganization will wear the “E” insignia. with conscious 
knowledge of doing a worth-while job. They now belong 
by earned right to the forefront of our country’s produc- 
tion fighting forces. 


We mean to prove worthy of the trust. 


w w 


IN ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


THE RODNEY MILLING CoO. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
POLAR BEAR 


will help you win your share 

of the steadily mounting de- 3 
mand for flour to produce | 
baked substitutes for rationed 

foods. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








Such great quantities of ‘free wheat’’ still are available in the 
country that the miller’s job is merely to determine the best 


sources of supply and the most capable agencies to supply him. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
FRANK A. THRIG, President @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 


F, L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer s 
A. H. FUHRMAN present experienced management. 


J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 








All of our leading wheat patent flours 
are now optionally available enriched 
with Vitamin B:, Niacin and Iron to 
the levels recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. _ Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 














RED WIN G FL oO U R Spring Wheat eae For Flavor 
Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 


THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


Millers of North Dakota Pure Spring Wheat GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
—_— 
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An Empire of 


Wie Wheaf 


ih at your call 





More than 200 of our buying 


stations are located at the wheat centers of 


the high plains and the mountain valleys of 





the high altitude west. 


Most of the fine wheat ground in our 27 
flour mills comes to us directly from the 


wheat farmers through our own elevators. 


These virgin wheats pass through no hands but 


ours from producer to our flour customers. 


We serve the Bakers of America from coast 
to coast with hard winter and hard spring 
wheat flours, western soft flours, Ozark dis- 
trict red winter flours, and the finest Idaho 


cake flours. 











THE 27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Seung he Baker Of Omerica for wvn58 Yeas 
tudo NLLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: L-2aveZ, COLORADO 
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HONEY BEE 
NATIONAL 
WHITE SWAN 


The great thing about our milling out here on 
the eastern edge of the high plains country 
is that the kind of superior milling wheat 
many other millers have to pay premiums to 
get, we get just as a matter of course. 


That is why these superb ALVA flours 


stand up and do so fine a job in the bakery 
—why they perform evenly every month and 
under all conditions—why so many bakers 
prefer them of their own free choice. 


Alva Flours Are the “Pure Quill” 


“S> 


ALVA ROLLER MILLS 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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FLOURS 


The United States government asks millers to produce 
25 per cent more flour than last year. 


This means that food rationing plans contemplate that 
25 per cent more flour will be required. 


It also means that flour is likely to be the liveliest and 
quickest turning food commodity any distributor will 


handle. 


No such opportunity has been presented to energetic 
flour merchants in a quarter century. 


But all depends upon your quality-competitive position 
—the kind of flour you handle. 


But be sure your sales effort is 
put back of a really fine flour 





The ISMERT-HINCKE 


| AMERICAN 


MEDICAL 
ASSN. 





| 






MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 





WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 
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Larabee brands of bakers flours are like old friends in so 
many bakeries because they’ve been found dependable, 
year after year, for uniform baking quality. They’ve served 
these bakers long and faithfully through changing condi- 
tions of bakery production and market requirements. Thus 
Larabee bakers flours, milled to rigid requirements of 
protein and baking performance from choice Southwestern 
wheats, have become quality standards in thousands of 
bakeries all over the country. 

Soft wheat flours from the Larabee mills have also 
established a reputation for smooth baking production. 

Consult the Larabee representative about these Larabee 
bread, cake and pastry flours that will meet your particular 
shop requirements. 

You'll find these flours—for every baking need and pur- 


pose—well known in bakeries where quality is paramount. 


LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, KANSAS CITY 


DIVISION OF: 
COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MI LLIN G C 0 M p ANY . Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
f 2 .— Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 


GENERAL OFFICES - MINNEAPOLIS 











Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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Millers Approve Higher Enrichment 
Levels With Optional Calcium Use 





DANGER SEEN IN TOO HIGH 
TOP FIGURES 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Approving the higher levels of thiamin, 
niacin, riboflavin and iron as enrichment ingredients for flour, but 
holding unwise the government’s proposal that calcium be a man- 
datory requirement, the organized millers completed their direct 
testimony before the Food and Drug hearing last week, leaving only 
the levels for baked goods to be considered when the hearing 


resumes on April 28. 
* 


Summing up the attitude of the mill- 
ing industry, C. M. Hardenbergh, chair- 
man of the Millers National Federation’s 
committee on flour definitions and stand- 
ards, said: “The executive committee of 
the federation reaffirms its endorsement 
of the enrichment of white flour and 
white bread with essential vitamins and 
food minerals. From the inception of 
the enrichment program the federation 
has encouraged the mills to enrich family 
flour and one year ago recommended the 
universal enrichment of all grades of 
family flour. 

“The first proposal is to change the 
minimum limits for vitamin B,, niacin 
and iron in enriched flour, enriched bro- 
mated flour and enriched self-rising 
flour. These proposed increases come 
as a recommendation of the National 
Research Council and in our considered 
judgment the nutritional justification for 
these increases has been established by 
witnesses speaking for the council. 

“The federation accepts these nutri- 
tional justifications and favors increas- 
ing the minimum level of vitamin B, 
to 2 mg per pound; the minimum level 
of niacin to 16 mg per pound, and the 
minimum level of iron to 13 mg.” 

Discussing the maximum levels, which 
double the quantities of enrichment in- 
gredients, Chairman Hardenbergh voiced 
this warning: “It is our opinion that such 
broad spreads between the minimum and 
maximum levels will not promote honesty 
and fair dealing in the interest of the 
consumer, Such a wide spread as the 
government proposes would permit vary- 
ing degrees of enrichment of white flour, 
and as a consequence varying levels 
could and would be made in offering 
these flours to the consumer, leading to 
competitive advertising, claims and con- 
fusion.” : 

“We believe,” Mr. Hardenbergh assert- 
ed, “the standards should provide for 
nutritionally established minimum levels 
with practical and recognizable tolerances 
above these minimums. Furthermore, 
evidence has been presented at this hear- 
ing indicating that the supplies of these 
ingredients are limited and would not 
permit of enrichment of all of the family 
flours at the proposed maximum levels. 
It is imperative, therefore, that the sup- 
Plies of these vitamins and minerals be 
tonserved..and made available for the 
‘ssential needs and for the widest pos- 


* 


sible enrichment of family flour at the 
proposed minimum levels.” 

The miller spokesman declared that the 
mills would not object to increasing the 
maximum level for riboflavin from 1.8 
to 2.4 mg during the present war emer- 
gency, but he shared the view expressed 
earlier by Dr. Russell M. Wilder and 
Dr. R. R. Williams, representing the 
National Research Council and appear- 
ing as government witnesses, that the 
levels on this ingredient should be re- 
considered after the emergency. 

The federation, Mr. Hardenbergh tes- 
tified, is opposed to designating calcium 
as a required ingredient and also ob- 
jects to the maximum limit of 1,000 mg 
per pound of food for enriched flour 
and enriched bromated flour. He point- 
ed out that there were not sufficient sup- 
plies of calcium phosphate for this pur- 
pose, and recalled that competent gov- 
ernment witnesses (Drs. Sebrell, Jolliffe 
and Wilder) testified there was no wide- 
spread pathological condition resulting 
from a calcium deficiency in the nation. 
“Thus,” Mr. Hardenbergh declared, “it 
does not appear a sound nutritional 
reason exists for designating calcium 
as a required ingredient.” 

Asserting that the mandatory use of 
calcium in enriched flour would tend 
to “cheapen” this product, Mr. Harden- 
bergh said the optional minimum of 500 
mg is reasonable, but he suggested a 
practical tolerance over the minimum 
be provided. Disclosing that in or- 
dinary milling practice the level of cal- 
cium in self-rising flour is around 1,100 
or 1,200 mg, Mr. Hardenbergh said a 
maximum of 1,500 mg would provide a 
suitable and practical tolerance for en- 
riched self-rising flour. 

On farina, Mr. Hardenbergh said the 
federation believes the government should 
present its proposals directly to the 
manufacturers of enriched farina, but 
added that the millers believe that the 
addition of calcium and vitamin D should 
remain as optional ingredients. He op- 
posed also the mandatory requirement 
for calcium in enriched bread, rolls and 
buns. 

“These standards,” Mr. Hardenbergh 
said, “should be on a long-range basis 
and not to take care of a temporary 
emergency deficiency in the diet. We do 
not want the milling industry to be 
forced to make enriched flour in such 
a manner as may be required. by the 
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exigencies of war and continue to have 
to make it that way after the emergency 
has ceased. We believe that the defi- 
ciency caused by a temporary curtail- 
ment of certain elements in the diet 
should be met by ‘directives’ which are 
associated with the emergency and which 
will expire with the emergency.” 

Describing the millers’ view that the 
present emergency situation could be 
completely met if the minimum require- 
ments for enriched flour be fixed at not 
less than 2 mg of thiamin, 16 mg of 
niacin, 1.2 mg of riboflavin and 13 mg 
of iron, Mr. Hardenbergh suggested that 
the order contain this qualification: “and 
may contain only such additional amounts 
of each ingredient as may be necessary 
in reasonable operating practice to in- 
sure conformity with this regulation.” 
The same suggestion was made as to 
enriched self-rising flour, and for all en- 
riched products the maximum tolerance 
for each ingredient be set at 25% above 
the minimum levels. 

An impressive presentation on behalf 
of the federation’s technical committee, 
composed of 10 leading chemists of the 
industry, was made by Dr. Betty Sulli- 
van, chief chemist of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., whose sure-fire answers to 
interrogations by the government pre- 
siding officer, Alanson B. Willcox, and 


Government Counsel George Kaminsky 
enlightened these officials on many of 
the complexities of milling and baking 
operations. Dr. Sullivan supported Mr. 
Hardenbergh’s testimony as to indus- 
try’s approval of the minimum levels of 
enrichment ingredients; she disagreed 
with the evidence presented by Dr. Hazel 
Stiebeling as to diet deficiencies attrib- 
utable to low enrichment levels for flour, 
and made these additional observations: 

Laboratory tests show that wheat now 
contains 8 mg of riboflavin per pound 
of flour, and inasmuch as bakers must 
use 3% of dry milk solids, the higher 
level of riboflavin would impose an ad- 
ditional expense in producing the finished 
bread; 

There is no measurable loss of thiamin 
and niacin in baking; 

The daily consumption of flour is 6.3 
oz per capita instead of the 4.3 oz claim 
made by Dr. Stiebeling; 

Five million barrels of enriched flour 
produced at 17 plants during the period 
from February, 1942, to January, 1943, 
were tested as to thiamin determination 
and 87% of the samples were within 
the tolerance of 25% suggested by the 
millers. 

In the testimony given by government 
witnesses Dr. W. H. Sebrell, Dr. Nor- 
man Jolliffe, Dr. Russell M. Wilder, Dr. 





Foreign Newsman 


Cuicaco, Ini.—Alvin J. Steinkopf, in- 
ternationally known member of the As- 
sociated Press staff, will be a featured 
speaker at the convention of the Millers 
National Federation at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 4-5. Mr. 
Steinkopf will probably speak at the 
opening session. 

Mr. Steinkopf was born on a Minne- 
sota farm in 1897, and graduated from 
Marquette University. He also attend- 
ed the University of London. 

The roar and drama of war have long 
been familiar to Mr. Steinkopf. Twice 


BAKERS’ ENRICHMENT IDEAS 
COINCIDE WITH MILLERS’ 


WasuinctTon, D. C.—Testimony of 
the baking industry on enrichment 
levels for bread, rolls and buns will 
follow the pattern of the millers, 
with the government being requested 
to make the use of calcium optional 
rather than mandatory, and the furth- 
er request that the levels for ribo- 
flavin be based on the present need 
for this nutritional ingredient, which 
should be reconsidered after the war 
emergency. 

John McCarthy, executive assis: 
tant to the president of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association, will be chief 
witness for the organization, and 
Frank Jungewaelter will-present the 
retailers’ views. Several ‘technical 
witnesses will also give testimony for 
the bakers. : 





toa Address Millers 


he has seen and heard the fury of a 
world at war. His first experience was 
in France and Germany in 1917-18 in the 
82nd Division of the A.E.F., which he 
joined following his graduation from col- 
lege. After the war he returned to 
Minnesota and joined the staff of the 
St. Paul Pioneer-Press. For five years 
he was also with the Milwaukee Senti- 
nel. He joined the Associated Press 
Milwaukee Bureau in 1931, and in 1984 
was transferred to the AP New York 
office. In November of that year he was 
sent to Vienna as bureau chief and 
there he watched the Hitler tide flood 
Europe. In 1939 he became chief of 
the AP Budapest bureau, and moved to 
Berlin in 1939 in order to be nearer the 
scene of action. In October, 1940, he 
scored a news beat by being the first 
American reporter to visit Warsaw after 
the capital of Poland had fallen to the 
Nazis a year earlier. His accounts of 
the destruction of that city revealed for 
the first time the fury of the German 
war machine. 

With the outbreak of the Russian. war 
Mr. Steinkopf became a front line corre- 
spondent. Later he was interned for 
five months in Bad Nauheim, Germany, 
with other newsmen and diplomats. He 
was released in June, 1942, and returned 
to this. country, when he was assigned to 
the AP New York office.. He is now 
with the Chicago office. He also broad- 
casts the news daily over WBBM. 

At the millers’ convention, he will 
discuss the latest developments in the 
World War and outlook for the United 
Nations. 
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Robert R. Williams, C. J. Patterson and 
Dr. E. M. Nelson, a wide range of sub- 
jects was gone into, the high points 
of which may be summarized as follows: 

Dr. Sebrell—‘“If I should have any 
part in the preparation of this order, I 
think it would be desirable to have a 
specially prepared flour for bakers which 
would make allowances for the attain- 
ment of the proposed levels through the 
addition of other substances which the 
bakers use.” 

Dr. Jolliffe—*“Calcium and vitamin D 
should be optional ingredients as our 
studies since 1932 have not disclosed any 
clinical evidence of a widespread nutri~ 
tional deficiency in calcium.” 

Dr. Nelson.—“The iron minimum should 
be reduced from 13 mg to 10 mg because 
of the shortage of this ingredient. Cal- 
cium should be a required ingredient 
as it will improve the national diet. A 
25% range between the minimum and 
maximum levels would be desirable.” 

Dr. Wilder.—“It is obvious that with 
food shortages upon us we shall have to 
lean more heavily than before on cereal 
grains. We can afford less than ever 
now to consume flour that fails to carry 
the vitamins required to improve the 
diets. The enrichment of all white fam- 
ily flour should be required for the dura- 
tion. The enrichment of white flour and 
bread by the levels proposed will con- 
tribute importantly to maintaining a 
satisfactory nutritional status in the 
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civilian population. Calcium should not 
be a required ingredient, according to 
a majority view of the food and nutri- 
tion board of the National Research 
Council. Flour contributes one fourth 
of the total calories of the diet. The 
consumption of flour and products made 
from grain may within a year or two 
rise to 40% of the total caloric intake 
of our people. I feel disinclined to put 
things like riboflavin and calcium into 
a food like flour at a higher level than 
is naturally found therein.” 

Dr. Williams.—“I favor the minimums 
suggested in this hearing, but as to ri- 
boflavin, I think when conditions are 
normalized, the level should be recon- 
sidered. Calcium should be optional.” 

Dr. Robert S. Harris, associate pro- 
fessor of nutritional biochemistry of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
favored the enrichment of farina; Dr. 
W. H. Strowd, of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Association, appearing 
“on behalf of the public” because his or- 
ganization had not officially taken defi- 
nite action on recommending calcium 
as a required ingredient, asserted the 
public needed more than the calcium 
in milk in the diet, and he favored mak- 
ing the use of this ingredient manda- 
tory; J. M. Best, appearing for Quaker 
Oats Co., joined by A. M. Gilbert, ap- 
pearing for Best Foods, Inc., offered a 
motion that enriched farina be removed 
from the present consideration of levels, 
but later withdrew the motion. 





FDA Lists Purchases of Large 
Quantities of Wheat Products 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Iden- 
tity of mills which have sold large quan- 
tities of flour to the government and 
announcements of further buying of 
wheat cereal products were disclosed by 
the FDA over the past week end. Sup- 
pliers of hard wheat clears; hard wheat 
flour, enriched type 1 (B); wheat flour, 
enriched type 1 (B); rye flour; semolina; 
rolled (or flaked) oat cereal and stand- 
ard mill run mixed wheat feed, were 
included in purchase details made avail- 
able by the FDA, totaling 32,586,400 
Ibs of flour; 1,857,000 lbs of semolina; 
1,019,200 lbs of oat cereal and 1,200,000 
Ibs of mixed wheat feed. 

A total of 14,660,000 Ibs of wheat 
flour, enriched type 1 (B), all packed 
in 100-Ib net osnaburg, was supplied at 
prices ranging from $2.96 to $3.58 cwt, 
as follows: 

Maney Milling Co., f.o.b. Omaha, 4,- 
400,000 Ibs at $2.96; Roanoke City Mills, 
f.o.b. Roanoke, 4,000,000 Ibs at $3.48; 
Washburn Crosby-General Mills, Inc., 
f.o.b. Buffalo, 5,160,000 lbs at $8.881,; 
International Milling Co., f.o.b. Balti- 
more, 100,000 Ibs at $3.58, and Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co., f.o.b. Richmond, 
1,000,000 Ibs at $3.42. 

Packed in 200-lb osnaburg and deliv- 
ered to Galveston, two mills furnished 
the hard wheat clears at a price of $3.15 
ewt, with the Texas Star Flour Mills 
supplying 1,200,000 lbs and the~ Abilene 
Flour Mills Co., 240,000 Ibs. 

The Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
met a special need of 784,000 lbs of 
hard wheat flour, enriched type 1 (B), 
packed in 50-lb multiwall or 50-lb cot- 
ton inside, f.o.b. New York, at $8.64 ewt. 

The rye flour purchases totaled 15,- 


702,400 Ibs, all packed in 100-lb net os- 
naburg, supplied as follows: Eagle Roll- 
er Mill Co., f.o.b. New Ulm, 5,000,000 
Ibs at $2.33 ewt; B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., f.0.b. Chicago, 448,000 Ibs at $2.361/, ; 
Bay State Milling Co., f.o.b. Winona, 
4,000,000 Ibs at $2.34, and Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., f.o.b. Minneapolis, 6,- 
254,400 Ibs at $2.43. 

Semolina totaling 1,857,000 Ibs, all 
packed 100-lb net, was supplied as fol- 
lows: King Midas Flour Mills, f.o.b. 
Superior, 500,000 Ibs at $3.74 cwt; Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
763,400 lbs at $3.75, and Capital Flour 
Mills, Inc., f.o.b. St. Paul, 593,600 lbs 
at $3.75. 

The rolled or flaked oat cereal was 
packed 100-Ib net, with Northern Oats 
Co. supplying 871,400 lbs, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, at $4.23 cwt, and Northern IIli- 
nois Cereal Co., delivered at its Lockport, 
Ill., plant, 147,800 Ibs at $4.20. 

One million pounds of standard mill 
run mixed wheat feed was delivered at 
San Francisco and 200,000 Ibs at Ta- 
coma. The supplier, packaging quantity 
and price per 100 lbs f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco follow: 

Price 
Quantity, per 
Vendor—Packaging— lbs 100 lbs 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co.— 
100-lb cotton bags ... 
Preston-Shaffer Mig. Co.— 
100-lb burlaps 
Kerr Gifford & Co., . 
80-lb burlaps J 2.067 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc.— 
100-lb cottons . 2.067 
Terminal Flour Mills Co.— 
100-lb burlaps 60,0 2.067 


F. M. Martin Grain & Mig. Co.— 
120,000 


200,000 $2.0675 


2.0675 


2.0675 


100-lb net cotton 
sheeting 120,000 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co.— 
100-lb cottons 200,000 2.0675 


The Sperry Flour Co. delivered 200,000 


2.0675 


Ibs at Tacoma, packed 100-Ib cottons at 
$1.825. 

FDA also announced the purchase of 
25,026,000 Ibs of Pacific export straights 
and 3,200,000 lbs of Pacific bluestem 
cutoff flour from eight unidentified sup- 
pliers, and 20,000,000 Ibs of semolina, 
packed in sheeting or osnaburg from five 
undisclosed mills. 

Purchase schedules for April 28 in- 
clude 2,000,000 lbs of hard wheat en- 
riched patents, and 8,000,000 Ibs of hard 
wheat enriched clears, packed in new 
200-lb bags equal to 7-oz osnaburg, for 
delivery to Gulf ports. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
WILL HONOR HARRY BULLIS 


Harry A. Bullis, president of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, will receive an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws on 
May 29 from the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Others who will receive this degree at 
the same time are William D. Leahy, 
Admiral U. S. Navy, chief of staff of 
the commander-in-chief of the Army and 
Navy, and Wiley B. Rutledge, Jr., asso- 
ciate justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Another honorary 
degree, Doctor of Science, is to be 
awarded to Dr. Henry F. Helmolz, in- 
ternationally known pediatrist of the 
Mayo Clinic. 

At the same time, Mr. Bullis is to 
be made an honorary member of the 
Alpha of Wisconsin Chapter of Beta 
Gamma Sigma, an honorary commercial 
fraternity. 

Mr. Bullis was graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1917 and 
after a brief stay with the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York, he entered 
the first World War as a private and 
was promoted to the rank of captain by 
the end of the war. 

He has held the position of auditor, 
comptroller, vice president and president 
of General Mills, Inc. 
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CHICAGO BOARD TO VOTE 
ON ADDED DIRECTORATE 


Cuicaco, Iru.—At their regular meet- 
ing on April 20, directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade authorized a ballot vote 
by the membership on a proposal by 
which the directorate would be enlarged 
to the extent of three nonmembers of 
the association. These members would 
represent agriculture and the public at 
large. The vote will be held May 12. 
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CURRY S. HOPPER JOINS 
ROBINSON MILLING CO. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Curry S. Hopper, 
for 15 years a wire house representative 
on the Kansas City Board of Trade, is 
resigning his position with J. S. Bache 
& Co. to join the Robinson Milling Co., 
Salina, Kansas, as head of its grain de- 
partment. 

For 12 years representative on the 
floor for Lamson Bros. & Co., Mr. Hop- 
per joined the Bache firm three years 
ago. 

In his new position Mr. Hopper will 
handle not only the grain business for 
the flour mill, but also much of its ex- 
tensive country elevator operations. Rob- 
inson Milling Co., whose president is Ed 
Morganstern, has a daily flour milling 
capacity of 2,650 cwts. 
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MACARONI COMMITTEE 
DISCUSSES OUTPUT 


Trade Asked to Furnish Data of Needs 
at Initial Meeting With 
FDA Officials 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—(Special)—At the 
initial meeting of the macaroni, spa- 
ghetti and noodle industry advisory com- 
mittee here April 27, presided over by 
Vernon L. Bushman, of the FDA, an 
agenda covering seven subjects closely 
related with the industry’s productive 
capacity for the balance of this year 
was discussed. 

Government presiding officer Bush- 
man told the committee that its products 
are common nonrationed food items 
which should be made available in any 
quantity desired by the public and the 
government. The purpose of appointing 
the industry advisors, he said, was to 
bring to the government details of the 
ability of the manufacturers to help re- 
move bottlenecks, and to furnish respon- 
sible data of their needs for materials 
and plant equipment which may be re- 
quired to increase productivity. 

The industry members were asked to 
disclose the production in pounds of 
macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli and egg 
noodle products last year, with estimates 
of production for the first four months 
of this year and what their expected 
production would be for the remaining 
eight months of 1943. The percentage of 
production to the total capacity for the 
year 1942 and for the four months of 
1943, was also sought, as well as esti- 
mates on the quantity of flour needed 
for the past four months, plus what 
would be required for the remaining 
eight months of the year. 

In order to permit discussion as to 
methods of increasing production, if 
necessary, in areas where production can 
logically be increased, data was also 
sought on the percentage of government 
orders, including Army, Navy and lend- 
lease. It was pointed out that possibly 
government buying could be concentrated 
in dull periods, thus relieving the strain 
on civilian orders. 

The manpower problems also were dis- 
cussed, with presiding officer Bushman 
indicating that the Food Distribution 
Administration would seek adjustments 
in manpower policies if this was required 
to accomplish maximum production in 
the industry. The requirements of pack- 
aging material for the remaining eight 
months of the year were also gone into 
with specific data being sought on the 
estimated total need for export shipping 
containers; domestic containers for civil- 
ian and government purchases; cartons 
required and the need for cellophane and 
other packaging materials. 

The membership of the committee in- 
cluded the following manufacturers: 5. 
E. Mountain, Fontana Products Co; 
Louis Vagnino, Kansas City Macaroni 
Mfg. Co; James T. Williams, The Cream- 
ette Co; C. W. Wolfe, Megs Macaroni 
Co; Henry Mueller, C. F. Mueller Co; 
G. Buitoni, Buitoni Products, Inc: 
John B. Canepa, and Harry Miller, 
Paramount Macaroni Co. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CO-OP BUSINESS REPORTED 

The Michigan Elevator Exchange, © 

operative at Lansing, Mich., has reported 


- a gross business for last year of $7,856, 


697 and the payment of $78,159 in pat 
ronage dividends. 
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CONFERENCE TO MAP 
WHEAT MART’S FUTURE 


Chicago Meeting to Plan Maintenance 
of Futures Market if Price Ceil- 
ings Are Imposed 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Maintenance of 
a futures market in wheat under federal 
price ceilings, should such controls be 
ordered, will be subject of a second 
conference with market representatives 
by Office of Price Administration and 
Department of Agriculture officials in 
Chicago this week, it has been an- 
nounced. 

The first session on hard wheat ceil- 
ings was conducted at the Chicago Board 
of Trade Building a week ago, with all 
elements of the trade meeting with Ather- 
ton Bean, head of OPA’s flour division, 
and George Kublin, of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration’s western 
grain division. Discussion centered on 
general problems of wheat ceilings and 
how they should operate in the Chicago 
market. 

Mr. Bean and Mr. Kublin have been 
conducting a series of general sessions 
with millers, traders and others on 
wheat ceilings in Omaha, Kansas City, 
Fort Worth and Ogden. These all were 
patterned after the conference in Chi- 
cago. 

This week’s meeting in Chicago will 
bring together two to three selected rep- 
resentatives of each of the major mar- 
kets for consideration in detail of all 
problems faced in futures operations 
under ceiling controls. It will be a 
closed meeting. 

OPA’s position in these conferences 
was made clear prior to Mr. Bean’s 
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departure for the series of field meet- 
ings. It is that ceilings shall not be 
imposed on hard wheat unless and until 
the market gets out of bonds, but that 
all details of a regulation, including full 
trade opinion and participation, should 
be ready in advance so the control can 
be imposed if occasion demands. 

This method, it was stated, will pre- 
clude the many mistakes made in the 
original corn regulation, which was a 
freeze type affair, and those of the fol- 
lowing permanent regulation on that 
grain which were not cleared up until 
last week when the entire regulation was 
revamped along with the 5c rise in sur- 
plus area prices. 

On wheat, as on corn, it was said, OPA 
continues to recognize the definite advan- 
tage of the futures market as a hedg- 
ing instrument and plans to arrange 
whatever controls it imposes to permit 
continuation of this market. 
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SANTA YNEZ VALLEY 
IN CALIFORNIA DOWN 
TO ITS LAST BAKERY 


Hottywoop, Cat.—One bakery remains 
open in Santa Ynez Valley, California, 
and the bakery announces that it will 
not be able to handle any more than its 
former volume of business. Housewives 
of the valley are being urged to return 
to the practice of baking their own 
bread. The Solvang Bakery, in Solvang, 
the principal town of the valley, closed 
with the announcement of its proprietor, 
Robert M. Nalson, that further opera- 
tion was impossible because of rationing 
requirements. Mr. Nalson left the valley 
to go into defense work in Los Angeles. 








FINDS BUYER IN THE SAME OFFICE 


* * * 
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Mill Machinery Ad Figures in Unexpected Finale 


In its issue of March 17, Tue Nortu- 
WESTERN Mitzer carried the double-page 
“want ad” of the General Mill Equip- 
ment Co., of Kansas City, offering for 
sale two 600-bbl flour mill units of the 
Pride of the Rockies Flour Mill, Den- 
ver, Colo. The offer stated that the 
equipment would be held for sale as 
complete units until April 15, after 
which date, if unsold, the machinery 
would be disposed of piece by piece. 

The explanation of the unusual offer 
was that, when the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co. was negotiating the sale 
of all of its properties and business to 
the Union Securities Co., the pride of 
the Rockies mill equipment, not in active 
use for several years, was not particu- 
larly wanted and was, furthermore, tied 
up in an option given some time pre- 
viously to S. H. Stolzfus, president of the 
General Mill Equipment Co. Mr. 
Stolzfus was, at the same time, author- 
ized to proceed with the sale for ac- 
count of the Colorado company owners. 

Following publication of the adver- 
tisement and as the result of Mr. Stolz- 
fus’ efforts, one of the units had been 
tentatively disposed of and much of the 
odd equipment also put under provi- 
sional sale. Last week, however, a rep- 


resentative of the not-yet-announced new 
Management to be put in charge by the 
purchasers upon completion of the Has- 
kins & Sells audit and formal transfer 


of the stock control by the Mullen fam- 
ily and associated owners, chiefly em- 
ployees, made a survey of the Pride 
of the Rockies Mill equipment and 
reached the conclusion that it was of 
more value to the company than to any 
other miller. 

Negotiations were thereupon opened 
with Mr. Stolzfus, who promptly visited 
the company’s offices in Denver and, in 
the friendly atmosphere of having all 
concerned present, found little difficulty 
in effecting a sale at a satisfactory price 
on, so to speak, the home ground of 
both teams. The price, incidentally, in- 
cluded generous compensation to Mr. 
Stolzfus for his well intentioned and 
tentatively successful efforts in other 
directions. 

Most recent reports from Denver are 
to the effect that the audit, inventory 
and appraisal of the Colorado properties 
are proving so considerable a task that 
it will be probably another fortnight 
before its completion. Meanwhile, the 
90% common stock interest required to 
be delivered under terms of the sale 
contract has been assembled, and it now 
is contemplated that transfer will be 
made about May 15. 

While formal announcement as to the 
new management awaits transfer of the 
properties, it is creditably reported that 
the company’s affairs will be directed 
by a widely known and highly regarded 
man now actively engaged in milling. 
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FLOUR SALES QUOTA FOR CUBAN 
BUYERS FILLED AT HIGHER RATE 


Total 1943 Needs of Island Now Covered With Sale of 700,000 
Bbls to Complete U. S. Agreement on Sugar Price 
—Future Sales in Doubt 


The 700,000-bbl quota of flour sales 
to Cuba was rapidly filled last week un- 
der the War Food Administration’s pro- 
gram of a $2.64 bbl subsidy. Mills in 
all sections participated, with southwest- 
ern companies selling somewhat more 
than half the total. 

Now that the quota is filled, the sub- 
sidy payment reverts to the former $2 
bbl level, but it is uncertain -whether 
or not further sales can be made in ex- 
cess of the “ceiling” on flour prices in 
Cuba set by the administration’s agree- 
ment with the Cuban government. Al- 
though in theory the requirements of 
Cuba for flour are now completely filled 
for 1943, it is possible that a demand 
for certain strong types of flour may 
develop later, some millers think, when 
the bookings of those types are ex- 
hausted. Whether or not it will be 
possible to make such sales, is unknown 
at present. 

The Cuban agreement developed this 
way: 

The Department of State and Board 
of Economic Warfare made a commit- 
ment some time ago with the Cuban 
government that, in return for a more 
favorable price on sugar and less ton- 
nage of this principal staple of the 
island, the United States would stabilize 
prices on the island of rice, flour and 
lard. This was regarded as necessary 
because the sugar transaction left Cuban 
income at an unduly low level. In order 
to do this, the United States agreed to 
supply the entire flour needs of the 
island for 1948. 

Under the arrangement, Cuban buyers 
pay no more than a base price of $6.90, 
c.i.f. Havana, per 200-lb bag of approxi- 
mate .45 ash flour, made from 1514% 
protein hard wheat, basis delivered 
through Tampa with freight differentials 
upward or downward for buyer’s ac- 
count. For flour of different grades the 
usual differentials will apply. Cuban 
purchasers pay consular fees. 


Millers, however, could not meet this 
price on the basis of their costs. At 
first the government threatened to buy 
the flour and ship it directly itself, 
but it was finally agreed to raise the 
subsidy of $2 bbl (paid ordinarily to 
private exporters under the FDA export 
program) to $2.64 bbl. In the original 
discussions, movement through New Or- 
leans was contemplated and the millers’ 
calculations were made on that basis, 
but the final decision to move the flour 
through Tampa for reasons of shipping 
facilities overlooked the fact that 14c 
greater freight costs were involved in 
some instances. 

Together with the flour now on Cuban 
buyers’ books, the recent 700,000-bbl 
sales are expected to supply buyers’ 
needs there for the remainder of 1943. 
Whether any further sales may be made 
by millers at whatever price the buyer 
may want to pay is not known. It 
may be that the ceiling price basis of 
$6.90 must apply also to any future sales 
this year, and until this point is settled 
millers probably would be reluctant to 
make any further sales if the business 
were forthcoming. 
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MILLFEED DEMAND STILL 
' FAR IN EXCESS OF SUPPLY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Millfeed still is at 
the ceiling with more demand than mill- 
ers can possibly fill, A few mills are 
selling at the ceiling as they produce it, 
but most of them have forward commit- 
ments. Feed wheat processing, to fill 
the millfeed demand, is getting up mo- 
tion as the CCC outlines territories into 
which the various mills can ship. The 
areas are in all cases confined to the 
territory into which that mill can ship 
cheaper or as cheaply as any other mar- 
ket where there is a stock of feed wheat, 
or where it is in line with a stock. 








Canadian Feed Wheat Imports 
Will Be Sold Like Domestic 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Canadian 
wheat purchased by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to increase feed supplies 
will be added to the 100,000,000 bus of 
domestic feed wheat being sold by the 
agency and will be marketed through the 
Chicago office of the corporation for 
eastern delivery at the same price and 
under the same conditions as the U. S. 
feed wheat, it has been announced. 

So far the CCC has purchased 7,250,- 
000 bus under a program which aims to 
bring in up to 100,000,000 bus of Cana- 
dian or Australian wheat to help relieve 
the feed shortage and save transporta- 
tion. First shipments of the new pur- 
chase will not move until May, although 
some may be shipped all rail to a few 
eastern spots if railroad cars can be 
found. 

Although the CCC has not announced 
the price at which the grain was pur- 


chased, trade reports were that the sales 
were made at 92c bu for No. 2 northern 
and 90c bu for No. 8, American funds. 
The purchases were made directly at 
Winnipeg on the basis of tenders re- 
ceived from several commercial houses, 
the CCC said. 

Further purchases probably will be 
determined partly by transportation con- 
ditions, particularly the availability of 
shipping space on the lakes. On May 1, 
the ODT embargo on all lake movement 
except ore will again be in effect, but the 
rule could be relaxed. No commitment 
on this point has yet been made, however. 

There is little possibility of any private 
trade in Canadian grain imports, CCC 
has declared, because the import quota 
on Canadian grain established by a 
presidential executive order some time 
ago provided for relaxation only for 
imports by a government agency. 
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PRICE RATIOS CALLED DISASTROUS 


AT CONFERENCE OF FEED COUNCIL 


—»—— 


Feed Industry Representatives From All Areas Report Critical 
Condition in Protein Supply—Growers Hold Supplies and 
Want By-Products Returned—Meat Scrap Imports 
Expected 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Feed Indus- 
try Council meeting here, April 22, was 


told by James A. McConnell, chairman’ 


of the council, that the present govern- 
ment policy of low grain prices had built 
up a livestock and poultry population 
that the feed industry could not main- 
tain and that disaster lay ahead. Fur- 
ther efforts to follow the present policy 
in regard to livestock would make neces- 
sary $2 wheat and $1.50 corn, he said. 
Mr. McConnell indicated that the recent 
corn subsidy action was equally disas- 
trous. 

Industry representatives from all areas 
reported critical conditions in the pro- 
tein feed supply. The consensus is 
that the farmer has become conscious 
of the short feed situation and is de- 
manding that mills trade back feed by- 
products. This freezes feed supplies 
within producing areas, with the result 
that New England and the east coast 
states requiring livestock and poultry 
feed are unable to obtain supplies for 
greatly increased animal population. 

Farmers are holding soybeans and 
corn, with the result that mills generally 
fear that they will not be able to operate 
later than May in some areas, industry 
spokesmen said. Mr. McConnell said that 
industry could use an additional million 
tons of protein monthly and even that 
amount would not correct the supply 
picture. 

Feeling at the meeting was that farm- 
ers will hold 1942 soybeans for the 1943 
support price. Some industry represen- 
tatives said that considerably higher 
prices would be needed to bring out soy 
stocks. 

Despite increased cottonseed crushings, 
stocks of cake and meal are only one 
sixth those of last year, according to 
Frank Boling, who has been representing 
the Feed Industry Council in Washing- 
ton. This condition has become worse 
since March and will probably become 
more acute in May, he indicated. Ship- 
-ments exceed production. Southern cot- 
tonseed people state that peanut crush- 
ing has not eased the tight situation and 
that the confectionery trade has been 
taking all peanut offerings, even stocks 
formerly used only by crushers. 

Alfalfa meal, now in the cutting stage, 
is in grave danger of serious deteriora- 
tion or complete loss, as result of the 
President’s recent “hold the line” execu- 
tive order which held up a planned wage 
adjustment, it was revealed. Dehydrators 
are caught in a labor wage squeeze and 
Chester Davis has referred the problem 
to Stabilization Director James F. 
Byrnes for solution. 

The rock phosphate supply appears 
to be clearing. Lederle Laboratories are 
reported ready to bring in a New York 
plant with a 200-ton daily capacity. 
WPB priority assistance granted another 
producer will add new output to the 


rock phosphate supply, council members 
were told. Some reports from the Mid- 
dle West indicate that there has been 
hoarding of oyster shells on farms. 

Arrivals of South American meat scrap 
and tankage are expected shortly at Pa- 
cific ports. Estimates of quantity vary 
from 3,000 to 6,000 tons. Fish meal sup- 
ply may become easier, as the return of 
boats to fishing is planned. The feed 
industry proposal has been made to put 
a fish meal man in WPB to balance off 
the fish canner influence there. 

Current riboflavin supplies were re- 
ported as only 48% to 64% of needed 
requirements. 

Reports from various localities empha- 
size the gravity of the entire feed supply 
outlook. New England and New York 
industry men reported hog populations 
up as much as 500% and rabbit raising 
up 200%. CCC has shipped some soy- 
bean meal to mixers but the present 
supply is reported worse than in De- 
cember. 

W. G. Weiser, of the Southern States 
Co-operative, said that his company had 
unshipped orders for 426 cars of soy- 
bean meal and the peak of the consump- 
tion season is only approaching. CCC 
had been asked for 12 cars of soy meal 
but only three were delivered, he said. 
The government ban on imports of soy- 
bean meal to the Virginia~Delaware- 
Maryland area had made their situation 
“desperate,” Mr. Weiser added. 

Grade labeling had repercussion at 
the council’s meeting. Frank Boling said 
that the council would resist any at- 
tempt to enforce grade labeling on the 
feedstuffs industry. In this connection, 
grade labeling would probably require 
uniform formulas by producers. 

Some grain grinders who require addi- 
tional equipment probably will be able 
to obtain supplies. The Food Produc- 
tion Administration will support the re- 
quests, and companies are asked to make 
their requirements known. 

A. G. Phillips, of Allied Mills, Inc., 
Chicago, stated that the University of 
Illinois had recommended that supple- 
mentary feeding of hogs after they at- 
tained 180 lbs be discontinued. This 
plan would delay fattening about one 
month, but would make available sup- 
plies for chick starter and young pigs, 
which are urgently needed now. 

The Feed Industry Council is firmly 
convinced that the government must re- 
vise its policy along the following lines: 

Through higher prices, direct grains 
to human consumption and bring about 
an orderly liquidation of the livestock 
and poultry supply which appears to 
be about 15% greater than the feed in- 
dustry can supply. The council points 
out that these conditions did not occur 
when hog prices reached the recent high 
$16 levels but were created some time 
back. Under these circumstances agri- 
culture’s present plan to drive hog prices 


back to $14.50 cwt would not be correc- 
tive, and wheat would have to sell at 
$2 and corn at $1.50 if a balance is to 
be restored. Mr. McConnell’s characteri- 
zation of government policies in regard 
to feed and livestock as “absurd and 
disastrous” was shared by council mem- 
bers in attendance. 
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ALCOHOL GRITS’ PRICE 
NOW REVISED BY CCC 


Rise of 3%4c Bu in Wheat and $1.79 Ton 
in Granular Flour 
Effective 


Wasuinotox, D. C.—(Special)—Due 
to the 5¢ bu increase in price ceilings 
on corn in the surplus producing areas, 
CCC wheat-alcohol contracts have been 
revised to provide a 314¢ increase in 
the price of wheat to millers and a 
revision upward of $1.79 ton in the 
price of granular flour to distillers lo- 
cated in Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Missouri and Wisconsin. 

Because of a change in the corn price 
basis for Indiana and Ohio, the follow- 
ing new calculation will apply to these 
states: 

Lawrenceburg, Ind., $40.53 for granu- 
lar flour to distilleries, 98c for wheat 
to millers; Tell City, Ind., $38.34 and 
934%,c; Terre Haute, Ind., $37.63 and 
91%, ¢c; Vincennes, Ind., $37.55 and 913,¢; 
Bedford, Ohio, $38.59 and 951/,c; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, $40.53 and 98c; Cleveland, 
Ohio, $38.59 and 9514,c; Wooster, Ohio, 
$38.59 and 951, c. 

Outside the surplus producing areas, 
however, corn ceiling prices were not 
advanced, and corn sales to that area 
will be handled through a subsidy ar- 
rangement with the CCC, which will com- 
pensate the vendor for the difference 
between the maximum prices in the dif- 
ferent sections. For that reason, no 
changes were made in the wheat-alcohol 
price basis for distillers in the south- 
eastern, eastern and New England 
areas, including Georgia, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee and Virginia. 
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WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
ISSUES “BREADS TO BAKE” 


Cuicaco, In1.—‘*Breads to Bake” is 
the title of the newest leaflet issued by 
the Wheat Flour Institute. It is writ- 
ten for the busy homemaker who wants 
to meet the food shortages by using a 
wide variety of home-baked products. 
Complete instructions for baking bread, 
rolls, biscuits and muffins are presented. 
An interesting series of variations in- 
cluding fan-tan rolls, orange biscuits, 
marmalade rolls and peanut muffins, are 
given with the thought in mind that 
variety adds to appetite appeal. 
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BEST FOODS INCOME FOR 
PAST QUARTER IS $679,045 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Best Foods, Inc. 
(formerly Hecker Products Co.), for the 
three months ended March 31, reports 
net income of $679,045 after taxes and 
charges, equal to 45c a share on 1,500,000 
capital shares. Nine months’ net income 
totaled $2,385,191, after taxes and 
charges. No comparison with last year 
is available. 
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RAIL CONSERVATION 
COMMITTEE WORKING 


Group Supervising Voluntary Elimination 
of Back-Hauls and Circuitous Rout- 
ing—Regions Designated 


Cuicaco, Itu.—The first meeting of the 
recently formed grain conservation com- 
mittee was held in Chicago, April 21-22, 
to discuss methods of carrying out the 
objective of the Bureau of Service of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
eliminate out-of-line railroad hauls of 
grain and grain products. 

A meeting of grain traffic men was 
held in Chicago, Feb. 10, to consider this 
problem, and the meeting authorized 
Homer C. King, of Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Fred S. Keiser, of ODT, 
and L. M. Betts, of the American As- 
sociation of Railroads, to appoint a com- 
mittee with full power to act. 

Charles A. Lahey, vice president of the 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, is chairman 
of the general committee, as well as a 
smaller executive committee, and J. S. 
Brown, traffic manager, Chicago Board 
of Trade, as secretary. 

The first day of this meeting was de- 
voted to organizing the whole country 
for effectively carrying out the program. 
The country has been divided into 15 
regions, and each region is under the 
jurisdiction of a chairman. All of the 
chairmen are members of the general 
committee, and they have been author- 
ized to select the personnel of regional 
committees, made up of men _ experi- 
enced in the grain, milling and trans- 
portation industries. The work of select- 
ing these regional committees is now 
under way. 

The general committtee, of which Mr. 
Lahey is chairman, will meet once a 
month in Chicago, when the regional 
chairmen will submit reports of their 
work. 

The committee has an important pro- 
gram, Mr. Lahey pointed out, to curtail 
back-hauls and circuitous routing in con- 
nection with grain billed to market for 
transit or reconsignment after inspection. 
He asked for voluntary co-operation of 
the grain and milling industries, so that 
the ICC proposals can be carried out 
effectively on a voluntary basis. Millers 
should examine their present practices 
and eliminate all wasteful methods, 
he added. Transportation and manpower 
are in a critical situation, and the full 
help of the milling and grain industries 
to curtail unnecessary hauling is essential. 
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FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS PICK 
GROUP TO MEET MILLERS 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Frank T. Herbert, Chi- 
cago, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, has ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with 4 
similar one from the Millers National 
Federation regarding the entire price 
ceiling structure during the federation’s 
meeting in Chicago, May 2-5. 

The flour distributors will be repre 
sented by W. P. Tanner, New York; 5S. 
Gartland Horan, Philadelphia; Phil Orth, 
Jr., Milwaukee; A. P. Cole, Pittsburgh, 
and Fred Larsen, Chicago. 

It is expected that Atherton Bean, of 


‘the OPA, will be in Chicago to address 


the millers’ meeting, and the combined 
committee may meet with him. 
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HEART ATTACK FATAL 
' TO W. H. BOVEY, SR. 


Leader in Milling Industry for 50 Years 
Succumbs at Wheel of 
Car 


MinneEApouis, Minn.—Death came un- 
expectedly to William H. Bovey, Sr., 
on April 26 as the result of a heart at- 
tack. He was 72 years of age. 

The attack occurred as he was driving 
his car. He was alone at the the time, 
but was able to steer the car to the 
curb before he died. 

Mr. Bovey was a leader in the milling 
industry for 50 years. At the time of 
his death he was vice president of the 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
which he controlled jointly with his son, 


The Late William H. Bovey, Sr. 


William H. Bovey, Jr., who is president. 
This had been his association with mill- 
ing for the past 15 years, and much of 
his time in that period was devoted to 
other interests. 

He was prominent in the educational, 
civic and public affairs of Minneapolis, 
and also had an unusual alertness and 
curiosity concerning a broad range of 
subjects. His information concerning 
anything that interested him usually was 
extensive and always was sound—a trait 
that soon became apparent to anyone 
who knew him well. 

Mr. Bovey was born in Minneapolis in 
1871. He received his education in the 
local schools and the Massachusetts, In- 
stitute of Technology, from which he 
was graduated in 1894. Notwithstand- 
ing his thorough technical training, he 
desired to start at the bottom of the 
milling business in order completely to 
understand it. Accordingly, after his 
graduation, he began work with the 
Washburn Crosby Co. in Minneapolis 
aS a sweeper, progressing through the 
jobs of oiler, smutter, machine tender 
and grinder. 

The practical training thus obtained, 
added to his scientific knowledge, en- 
abled him to master all the details and 
to grasp completely and thoroughly the 
entire manufacturing process. When, in 
1898, the company created the position 
of general superintendent, Mr. Bovey 
was chosen to fill it. In the succeeding 
years he became a substantial stock- 
holder and a member of the board of 
directors; he was in charge of the mill- 
ing operations of the company until he 
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FAMILY FLOUR MILLERS TO SEEK 
SHORTENING RATIONING METHO 


—<j—— : 
Chicago Meeting on May 4 Will Discuss Possible Methods of 
Overcoming Drop in Family Flour Sales—Special 
OPA Stamp for Flour Packages Proposed 


retired in 1928, when the Washburn 
Crosby Co. became the nucleus for the 
organization of General Mills, Inc. 

During his 33 years of association with 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Mr. Bovey 
planned and directed much of the ex- 
pansion and many of the improvements 
in the company’s plants and processes. 
He designed and built the firm’s first 
mill in Buffalo in 1903, a plant that util- 
ized many advancements and which, be- 
fore his retirement, had grown to a 
capacity of 23,000 bbls daily. Numer- 
ous improvements in other Washburn 
Crosby plants, both in milling and han- 
dling of products and in betterment of 
working conditions, are credited to him. 

Mr. Bovey was made president of Dun- 
woody Institute, outstanding technical 
school in Minneapolis, when it was found- 
ed in 1914 and held that office until 1937, 
and saw it grow from 40 to more than 
4,000 students. He was named presi- 
dent emeritus after his retirement. He 
served as a member of the Minneapolis 
park board for 20 years, for several years 
as president. He was a trustee of Carle- 
ton College, Northfield, Minn., and a 
life member of the corporation which 
administers the affairs of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. He was 
active in a number of civic and charit- 
able endeavors. 

Mr. Bovey had many interests that 
could be called hobbies, but the principal 
ones were astronomy and golf. He oc- 
casionally lectured on the former sub- 
ject, and was chairman of a committee 
which supervised the department of as- 
tronomy at Carleton College. He _ be- 
longed to three golf clubs in Minneapo- 
lis, and had played a round only two 
days before his death. 

Surviving him, besides his son, are Mrs. 
Bovey; C. C. Bovey, a brother, who is 
a director of General Mills, Inc; a daugh- 
ter and two sisters. 
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PRATT FOOD CO. PLANT 
AT BUFFALO HIT BY FIRE 


Burrato, N. Y. —Fire caused heavy 
damage April 18 to a four-story mill of 
the Pratt Food Co., Buffalo. 

The fire, ignited by sparks from ma- 
chinery, required more than two hours’ 
effort before it was brought under con- 
trol. Damage was estimated as $100,000 
to the building and $25,000 to contents. 

Fire walls kept the flames from spread- 
ing beyond the center of the structure 
but the roof in the center collapsed 
shortly after the third alarm was sound- 
ed and a shower of sparks was sent 
skyward. A number of grain spouts and 
ventilation and suction pipes, which are 
part of the building’s construction inside 
and out, served as powerful drafts and 
fanned the blaze to a point where fight- 
ing it was extremely difficult. 
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N. D. MILL & ELEVATOR 
SHOWS QUARTERLY PROFIT 


Bismarck, N. D.—The State Mill & 
Elevator of Grand Forks, N. D., made 
a profit of $101,237 for the first three 
months of the year after deducting $20,- 
635 for depreciation and laying aside 
$10,849 for reserve. Manager R. M. 
Stangler reported to the North Dakota 
Industrial Commission the net profit in- 
cluded $35,845 from the mill department, 
$20,879 from the elevator department, 
$34,573 from the feed mill, and $9,940 
from the local elevator. 





Wasuinoeton, D. C.—(Special)—Fac- 
ing a curtailment in family flour sales 
because of OPA shortening rationing, 
family flour millers will meet in Chicago, 
May 4, to consider methods by which 
housewives’ supply of ration coupons for 
shortening may be increased through 
OPA authorization of a supplementary 
allotment. 

Family flour millers have noticed a de- 
cline in sales since the fat rationing 
program went into effect, and the sup- 
position is that the home baker is using 
the red coupons for meats, and reducing 
home baking because few red stamps are 
left for shortening purchases. 

One suggestion is that the OPA devise 
a new coupon, good for shortening only, 
to be inserted in family flour packages 
by the miller. A continuance of the 
present reduction in sales places the 
family flour miller at a commercial dis- 
advantage, a situation not contemplated 
by the price control act. 

Some time ago Dr. W. H. Strowd, 
secretary of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Association, proposed to the OPA 
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that an extra allotment of shortening 
be allowed to housewives when purchas- 
ing flour. This request the OPA refused 
on the ground that it would be too diffi- 
cult to administer. Presumably, if some 
evasion-proof plan for such allotment 
could be devised, the OPA would give it 
consideration. 

A few weeks ago, the OPA announced 
a revision of the shortening allotment 
for commercial bakers, who had at first 
been restricted to 70% of their 1942 use, 
with a supplemental allotment of 110% 
of 1942 use for bread promised. Bakers 
protested this arrangement vigorously, 
pointing to the vast increase in their 
business and the evident need for more 
products from cereals to offset other 
rationing curtailments. They cited a 
probable shift from home baking be- 
cause of fat rationing as one of several 
reasons for need of more bakery short- 
ening. It was finally agreed that the 
bakers’ allotment would be 100% of 1942 
use, without regard for type of product 
produced, although bakers were to favor 
production of goods requiring the least 
shortening. - 





House Bans Incentive Payments, 
Liquidates Crop Insurance 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Liquidation of 
the crop insurance program, under which 
the government has spent $48,000,000 in 
four years, was voted April 20 by the 
House, along with a ban on incentive 
payments to farmers who grow “war 
crops.” 

These actions came with passage of 
the 1944 agricultural appropriation bill 
of some $715,000,000. 

Blocked through parliamentary pro- 
cedure from providing any funds for 
operation of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, the House also sent to the Sen- 
ate the problem of whether that em- 
battled agency should be continued. The 
Senate may restore funds for it. 

The agricultural appropriations sub- 
committee sought to transfer FSA’s 
functions to the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration by,making no provision for con- 
tinuation of its work and transferring 
its rehabilitation loan and farm tenant 
purchase programs to the FCA. Striking 
of these portions of the bill in effect 
made no provision for the FSA, Chair- 
man Cannon of the House appropria- 
tions committee said, and left the prob- 
lem up to the Senate. 

In adopting by a roll call vote of 
226 to 90 the ban against incentive 
payments, the House followed the lead 
of Representative Cannon (D., Mo.), who 
pointedly told Secretary Wickard dur- 
ing hearings on the bill that instead 
of incentive payments the department 
“could very easily secure the same ef- 
fect by permitting the natural law of 
supply and demand to become opera- 
tive.” 

Since the hearing the Wickard plan 


has been supplanted by government 
guarantees of higher grower prices for 
war crops at the markets. 

In providing for liquidation of the 
crop insurance program, conducted for 
four years on wheat and one year on 
cotton, the House took. cognizance ap- 
parently of the cost of the program in 
comparison with benefits afforded farm- 
ers. 

It was brought out by the committee 
that $30,085,630 was spent in adminis- 
tering the two programs, and that losses 
on the wheat insurance representing the 
difference between premiums paid in and 
claims paid out, was $17,832,281. To- 
tal losses on cotton have not been an- 
nounced, but are at least $415,010. 

Farm crops are insured by commercial 
companies against destruction by hail 
or fire, but the government insured the 
crops against all hazards. 
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ONE FLOUR GRADE ASKED 
FOR BRITISH CARIBBEANS 


New York, N. Y.—At the conclusion 
of a three-day conference of Caribbean 
import controllers held here in the Hotel 
Governor Clinton, J. Huggins, of the 
British Colony Supply Mission, announced 
that the standardization on one grade of 
hard wheat flour from Canada for war- 
time procurement will be recommended 
to the local governments by supply offi- 
cers of British colonies in that area. 
This measure is taken in order to save 
milling time, it was stated, as approval 
of it will mean that the colonies repre- 
sented will take the same grade of Cana- 
dian flour which is now sent to England. 
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MILLS AT ALL CENTERS REPORT 
COMPLETELY DULL FLOUR MARKET 


Well Supplied Trade Sees No Reason for Adding to Bookings— 
Export Business Good—Production Drops 
Off Slightly 


Flour sales have dropped off to the 
vanishing point with the lightest book- 
ings in many months reported by most 
mills. The trade very 
well supplied and is finding nothing in 
the market news currently to prompt 

it to add to its sub- 

stantial bookings. In 

addition, the ap- 

proach of the new 

crop and the restric- 

tions placed on the 
use of shortening have acted as a check 
The shortening prob- 
lem is causing millers considerable con- 
cern, with family sales off sharply be- 
cause of the competition for the house- 
wife’s fats and meat coupon. 


is, of course, 


on sales of flour. 


In the Southwest only scattered small 
sales were made to bakers last week, 
with the sales figure dipping to 28% of 
capacity, compared with 38% in the 
week preceding and 17% in the similar 
period a year ago. In addition to dull 
domestic trade, a light export business 
was reported. 

Regular trade was very limited in the 
Northwest, although government busi- 
ness created considerable interest. The 
trade everywhere seemed to have enough 
flour and sales consequently amounted to 
but 42% of capacity, compared with 
32% in the preceding week and 55% in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 

There was a definite let-up in demand 
at Buffalo, millers reported. Clears were 
firm, however, with offerings limited. 


Thoroughly dead conditions were: re- 
ported in the East, with many sellers 
listing the week as the dullest period of 
the year. 

Sales were extremely light at Chicago. 
Soft wheat millers also found no buying 
interest and reported business as very 
quiet. : 

On the Pacific Coast, the government 
was in the market for substantial 
amounts for export purposes, with mills 
bidding actively for the business. Other 
export trade was also good with fair 
booked to Cuba and South 
Domestic trade, however, was 


amounts 

America. 

dull. 
PRODUCTION 


Flour production dropped off slightly 
last week with every center but Buffalo 
reporting a loss. Total output of the 
mills reporting to THe NorrHwesterN 
Mitter, accounting for 65% of the na- 
tion’s output, amounted to 2,793,498 sacks 
(cwt), compared with 2,861,673 sacks in 
the week preceding and 2,352,100 in the 
similar period a year ago. Two years 
ago the figure was 2,642,423 sacks (cwt) 
and three years ago 2,554,496 sacks 
(cwt). Compared with the previous 
week, the Northwest milled 27,000 sacks 
(cwt) less, Southwest 13,000, central and 
southeastern states 9,000, and North Pa- 
cific Coast 57,000. Buffalo reported a 
38,000-sack (cwt) increase. Complete 
details of production by various sections 
are listed in the table on the opposite 
page. 





FEED DEMAND STILL BROAD, AND 
MARKET OFFERINGS SCANT 


——, 
Only Slight Easing Off Noted Because of the Near Approach of 
Available Green Feeds—Transportation Difficulties Slow 
Progress of Millfeed—Index Figure Slightly Up 


The general feedstuffs situation re- 
mains very clouded as feeders and feed 
manufacturers continve their search for 
any and all items on the feed list. Only 
slight easing off in demand has been 
noticeable because of the near approach 

of the time when 

green feeds will be 

generally available. 

All feedstuffs are 

alarmingly scarce. 
of raw 
materials have their entire output booked 
up for months ahead. Millfeed is un- 
obtainable except in mixed cars and 
limited truck lots. Feed wheat is mov- 
ing out but the progress is slowed down 
because of limited transportation facili- 
ties and the fact that the wheat must 
be processed before it can be profitably 
used either for direct feeding or for 
mixing into manufactured feeds. The 
movement of corn to market under the 
new advanced ceiling regulations has as 
yet shown no indication of increasing in 
this territory. Large purchases of corn 
to arrive are reported at Chicago but 
it is pointed out that for the most part 
this is Ilinois corn and coming from a 
territory where corn is produced more 


Processors 


for market and less for local feeding, 
and material increases in receipts are 
looked forward to in that market. Less 
marketable corn is available in the areas 
farther west and the movement of this 
at present is retarded because farmers 
are busy with spring planting. 

The OPA announced ceiling prices for 
linseed meal, effective April 24, but oil 
seed meal markets continue almost nom- 
inal. The index number of wholesale 
feedstuffs prices showed a further slight 
advance to 177.8 compared with 177.7 
for the previous week and 170.8 for the 
corresponding week last year. 


WHEAT FEEDS 


Millfeed production was well main- 
tained and was estimated at approxi- 
mately 93,900 tons compared with 93,500 
tons, the revised figure for the previous 
week, and 72,100 tons for the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

At Minneapolis the wheat millfeed sit- 
uation is unchanged with a broad, ac- 
tive demand being met with only an oc- 
casional car lot for sale. The output is 
going almost entirely on previously 
booked orders and in mixed cars. Coun- 
try mills have truck lots available for 


their regular, established trade in near- 
by areas. Mixers and jobbers are tak- 
ing everything they can get, but with 
new flour business rather light, mills 
are not inclined to accept much new 
business. 

At Chicago millfecds continue very 
tight, with demand urgent, and offerings 
practically nil. Interest in future de- 
liveries also continues good. 

At Kansas City feeders and feed man- 
ufacturers continue their search for any 
and all items on the feed list. There is 
only a slight easing off in demand be- 
cause of the near approach of the time 
when green feeds are generally available. 
Procéssors of raw materials have their 
entire output booked up for . months 
ahead. Millfeed is unobtainable except 
in mixed cars and limited truck lots. 
Feed wheat is moving out but the prog- 
ress is slowed down because of limited 
transportation facilities and the fact that 
the wheat must be processed before it 
can be profitably used either for direct 
feeding or for mixing into manufactured 
feeds. 

At Buffalo supplies of wheat millfeeds 
continue very scarce with no general of- 
ferings and with allotments to regular 
customers still curtailed by mills. De- 
mand continues urgent for all types of 
feed and for bran in particular. 

The oil seed meal market continues 
strong and quotations nominal with only 
occasional small lots available for the 
regular, established trade. 
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AMERICAN CORN MILLERS 
WILL HEAR OPA OFFICIALS 


Cuicaco, I11.—George Montgomery 
and Charles S. Kenney, of the OPA, 
Washington, will participate in the pro- 
gram of the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Corn Millers Federation, to be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
May 8. They will take part in a ques- 
tion and answer program regarding the 
corn and corn products ceilings, and will 
also explain OPA rulings about the 
ceilings. 


NO BASIC CHANGE IN 
MIXED FEED PRICING 

WasuinctTon, D. C.—Neal Barrett, 
of OPA, appeared before the Feed 
Industry Council meeting, April 23, 
and announced that the mixed feed 
price regulation was under study, 
but that no basic changes were con- 
templated. According to Mr. Bar- 
rett, Deputy Price Administrator 
Galbraith has requested price of- 
ficials to examine the feed industry 
to determine the practicability of 
specific dollar and cents margins for 
wwixed feeds. Such a possibility ap- 
pears remote, it was stated. 

Revisions of the mixed feed regu- 
lation are likely to require manu- 
facturers to average discounts to 
wholesalers. Manufacturers classed 
as “B” under the regulation will be 
asked to average discounts to whole- 
salers and dealers. Mineral feed 
manufacturers will be asked to com- 
pute separate margins. The amended 
mixed feed regulation will probably 
require manufacturers selling corn 
ingredient feeds outside surplus areas 
to publish two price lists, but no. 
great difficulty in this was foreseen. 
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WHEAT MARKETS SHOW 
GENERALLY FIRM TONE 


Disappearance Listed as Heavy—Situa. 
ation Discouraging to Wheat Own- 
ership at Present Prices 


Wheat futures are narrow and irregu- 
lar, influenced by improved new crop 
comments, heavy disappearance, and the 
near close of the loan redemption period, 
April 30, at which time trade estimates 
indicate that approximately 180,000,000 

bus of wheat will 
pass into the pos- 
session of the goy- 
ernment. 
Sharp increases in 
the futures market 
at Winnipeg possibly resulting from the 
purchase by the United States of sey- 
eral million bushels of wheat for distri- 
bution as feed in the New England 
states, tended toward buoyancy of wheat 
futures. Favorable crop comments and 
reports of additional moisture through- 
out much of the winter wheat produc- 
ing areas were among factors discourag- 
ing to wheat ownership at present price 
levels. Generally present market values 
do not fully cover loan rates and accrued 
charges. 

Confirmation of the sale of 6,500,000 
bus of Canadian wheat to the United 
States coupled with a similar amount 
sold to the United Kingdom featured 
market news at Winnipeg last week. 

The wheat sold to the United States 
for feed requirements was made up of 
No. 2 and No. 3 northern at prices of 
92c and 90c bu, respectively, American 
funds, f.o.b. Fort William and/or Port 
Arthur. The quantity will be shipped 
during May and carried in American 
vessels. 

The business reflected in the Winni- 
peg wheat futures market. However, it 
was interesting to note that purchases 
of futures for southern account exceeded 
cash wheat sales. While some of this 
buying was undoubtedly of an invest- 
ment nature, it was believed that 
a good share of the support may have 
represented the accumulation of futures 
in anticipation of further cash sales to 
the United States in the near future. 

In the United States, the condition 
of winter wheat averaged good to very 
good in central and western portions of 
the belt with the crop beginning to joint 
in southern Kansas. In the Ohio Valley 
the crop made only fair progress with 
many thin stands, some of which were 
being abandoned or seeded to oats. In 
central and eastern portions of the 
belt unfavorably cold weather retarded 
growth. 

Spring wheat seeding made rapid 
progress in the Dakotas but seedings 
were irregular in Minnesota with sow- 
ing completed in some sections and none 
done in some flooded lowlands which 
were still too wet to work. In Canada 
scattered seeding was reported in south- 
ern portions of the prairies. Sowing is 
expected to become general during the 
coming week in most of Manitoba and 
southeastern Saskatchewan. [n_ the 
southern half of Alberta seeding is not 
expected to be general until the last few 
days in April and in the northern parts 
of the three prairie provinces general 
planting is not expected until early in 
May. 
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SUPPLIES OF COTTON, 
’ BURLAP STILL SHORT 


Bag Business Light—Prices Consistently 
High—March Burlap Consumption 
Highest Since May, 1942 


New York, N. Y.—Business on both 
cottons and burlaps for bag manufacture 
is light as supplies of both continue short. 
Prices from Calcutta continue above the 
ceilings and although the trade is anxious 
to buy, ships are returning from India 
without this cargo because of the restric- 
tions. Burlap is needed not only for 
use by bag men, but also for military 
and other agricultural uses, and the 
trade is speculating on the possibility 
of government action to permit its im- 
port. Meantime a stalemate exists with 
prices consistently high and only occa- 
sional setbacks. 

Current cotton sales are light, with 
heavy shipments against old orders of 
which a good quantity goes to bag mak- 
ers. Prices were a little higher, but expec- 
tation that the Commodity Credit Corp. 
will dispose of the maximum amount of 
its stocks permitted by law acted as a 
bearish influence. Views on the probabil- 
ities of ceiling prices are more optimistic 
for while these are expected in the fu- 
ture, it is understood that trade hearings 
will be held before they are imposed, 
and they will be more temperate than 
the original schedules., The belief that 
exchanges will be forced to close is also 
disappearing. 

National cotton week to be celebrated 
May 17 to 22 will emphasize the role 
the American product is playing in the 
global war. It is claimed by this trade 
that its place is second only to steel in 
meeting war needs, with accent on its 
uses for military purposes such as smoke- 
less powder, nonbreakable glass and flare 
chutes, for food, representing 48% of 
the nation’s total production of edible 
vegetable oils, and as a feed representing 
approximately 32% of the total national 
production of protein feeds. ‘The book- 
let issued by the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, “America’s No. 1 War Crop,” lists 
these and hundreds of other war uses 
and points out that 11,000 cotton items 
appear on procurement lists of the Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

Figures on burlap consumption in the 
United States during March, published 
by the Burlap and Jute Association, 
reached the highest level since May, 
1942. The figure was nearly 73% of 
normal, compared with 34% in February 
this year. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
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in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
7.91 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.87 as compared with 
15.99 a year ago. 
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CHARLES H. CORN, VETERAN 
MILLER, SUCCUMBS AT 83 


Frankun, Tenn.—Charles Henry 
Corn, 83, formerly head of the Lillie 
Mills, Franklin, Tenn., died April 22 
after a stroke of apoplexy. He was 
born Dec. 4, 1859, at Esthill Springs, 
Tenn., and received his education in the 
county schools. His first mill, a small 
corn mill, was located in Esthill Springs 
on Elk River. In 1872 Mr. Corn became 
a wheat buyer for the Tennessee Milling 
Co., and remained there until 1909 when, 
with W. S. Eakin, he purchased the 
Lillie Mills. He retired from business 
several years ago, and was followed in 
the milling business by his two sons, 
Wilbur and Earnest, who bought out 
Mr. Eakin’s interest. Throughout his 
life, Mr. Corn was prominent in religious, 
political and civic affairs in Williamson 
County, Tenn. 
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FRED W. THOMAS GIVEN 
NEW EXECUTIVE POSITION 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Fred W. Thom- 
as, vice president of the Larrowe Milling 
Co., Detroit, has been appointed execu- 
tive vice president of the organization, 
it has been announced by Harry A. 
Bullis, president of General Mills, Inc. 
Mr. Thomas joined Larrowe in 1929 as 
advertising manager. He held succes- 
sively the positions of assistant sales 
manager, buyer and vice president be- 
fore receiving his latest appointment. 
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PILLSBURY DECLARES DIVIDEND 

Minneapouis, Minn.—Continuing divi- 
dend payments at the same rate as the 
previous year, the board of directors of 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. on April 27 
declared a dividend of 50c per share of 
common stock payable May 28 to stock- 
holders of record May 12. It is the six- 
ty-fourth consecutive dividend paid by 
the company. 
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“E” AWARD FOR LOOSE-WILES 
New York, N. Y.—The New York 
bakery of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 
located in Long Island’ City,’ received 
the Army-Navy “E” award for its pro- 
duction of biscuits used in the various 
standard rations for the armed forces. 
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Freight May Be Charged on 
Cotton Sacks in Flour Shipments 


While no decision has yet been made, 
it is indicated that the Western Weigh- 
ing and Inspection Bureau may issue 
a rule requiring payment of freight 
on cotton containers of shipments of 
flour in ewt sacks. 

The situation as it now stands is as 
Set out in the following extract from a 
letter by J. H. Howard, manager, under 
date of April 21: 


“ 


- we have arranged to conduct 
tests at the various mills throughout 


our territory and have made quite a 
few tests where it was found that the 
new type packages were being used. 

“We will establish weights for the 
new packages based on these test weights 
to be used by the millers on the different 
size packages and for the time being, 
at least, each miller will be given a 
billing weight based on the result of the 
test made at his mill. 

“After a sufficient volume of the new 
packages has been test weighted through- 
out our territory, we will then give con- 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


IN SACKS (CWT) 


(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 














Previous April 25 April 26, April 27, 

soe * 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 

co, CCL CO CECT TTT 0,987 677,661 509,367 625,572 579,870 

BOUCNWERE nccvccccccccveccccecs 1, 108. 711 1,119,611 902,619 1,010,758 931,416 

BED o.ccdéetoanncssencccresss 328,164 290,407 363,774 379,289 346,602 

Central and Southeastern ...... *448,276 457,106 319,903 406,669 405,144 

North Pacific Coast ........... 259,360 316,888 256,437 320,135 291,464 

DOGG. ocd esctvevoseccooreve 2,793,498 2,861,673 2,352,100 2,642,423 2,554,496 
*Partly . estimated. 

Crop-year production 

Percentage of activity July 1 to + 

April 24, Previous April 25, April 26, April 27, April 24, April 25, 

1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 

Northwest .«,...-.. 62 64 47 48 51 29,446,404 26,545,393 

Southwest ....... 80 81 65 73 69 47,985,711 43,008,156 

Bufkalo cccccccccs 56 52 63 65 60 18,519,526 16,631,790 

Central and Ss. E. 71 74 49 60 60 18,639,771 15,903,229 

N. Pacific Coast.. 79 96 64 79 69 11,195,086 10,345,030 

Totals ....0+. 70 72 57 64 62 125,786,498 112,433,598 

THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
56 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
April 18-24 ..... 814,380 710,621 87 
Previous week .. 814,380 718,393 88 
YOar O80 22.00. $14,380 536,187 66 
Two years ago... 814,380 586,583 72 
Five-year average ...... inebeeees ee 69 
Ten-year AVCTAGE .n.eeeeececeseees 70 
Kansas City 
April 18-24 ..... 352,800 233,670 66 
Previous week .. 352,800 238,603 68 
Year ago ....... 352,800 214,138 61 
Two years ago... 352,800 286,430 81 
Five-year AVErage ....cecccesevesees 72 
Ten-year AVETAGE ....cceeeeeceeees 69 
Wichita 
April 18-24 ..... 110,132 82,015 74 
Previous week .. 110,132 75,493 69 
Year ago ....... 110,132 69,092 62 
Two years ago... 110,132 73,473 66 
Salina 
April 18-24 ..... 109,956 80,505 73 
Previous week 109,956 87,122 79 
Year ago ....... 109,956 83,202 75 
Two years ago... 109,956 64,272 58 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
April 18-24 ..... 185,808 142,253 77 
Previous week 185,808 177,719 96 
YOar OHO ccccecs 256,368 128,115 50 
Two years ago... 265,776 174,409 68 
Five-year Average .....seeeeeeeeees 63 
TOR-FORF BVOTERS ccccececsvcceseee 57 

Portland District 

April 18-24 ..... 143,472 117,107 82 
Previous week .. 143,472 139,169 97 
YOO? GEO .cccces 143,864 128,321 89 
Two years ago... 146,608 147,726 100 
Five-year average 80 
Ten-year average 69 





cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Dakota, 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
April 18-24 ..... 738,822 385,113 52 
Previous week 738,822 416,736 56 
Bee OE sk bcdaee 738,822 354,850 48 
Two years ago... 763,518 346,857 47 
Five-year average 43 
Ten-year average 43 





Production for current week was partly 


estimated, 
Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
April 18-24 ..... 319,284 265,874 83 
Previous week .. 319,284 260,925 82 
Year ago ....... 353,388 154,517 44 
Two years ago... 351,036 178,715 51 
WiVO-VORF AVETARBE ..cccccccdccccces 49 
Se DUES nb db 600 06000b dan 48 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Georgia, Alabama and 
eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 18-24 ..... 628,102 448,276 71 

Previous week .. 630,493 457,106 72 

FOOr OBO ceccces iy 390 319,903 47 

Two years ago... 665,263 406,649 60 

Five-year Average ......sseeeccores 59 

TOR-FORT GVETARS cccvccccvecssccce 58 

Current week partly estimated, 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 18-24 ..... 577,416 328,164 66 

Previous week 577,416 290,407 52 

Year ago ....... 577,416 363,774 63 

Two years ago... 568,008 379,289 65 

Five-year average 63 

Ten-year average 67 








MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, 


in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


7-——Southwest——, -—Northwest——, -——Buffalo——, 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


7-—Combined—. 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 
April 18-24 ..... 26,732 1,161,891 13,172 89,364 6,279 356,965 46,183 2,108,220 
Previous week .. 27,471 13,706 10,890 52,067 
Two weeks ago.. 28,525 13,823 8,449 50,797 
TOES .cvvcccoss . 20,699 1,033,831 9,922 524,607 6,960 319,584 37,581 1,878,022 
EUEL svcvcessens 23,958 981,854 9,905 471,605 7,257 318,018 41,120 1,771,477 
1940 .crcccvcees 22,174 965,665 10,691 485,902 6,631 304,974 39,496 1,756,541 
TOBD ccccccceces 22,202 950,642 11,817 495,891 8,090 325,344 42,109 1,771,877 
Five-yr. average 23,153 1,018,777 11,101 513,474 7,043 324,977 41,297 1,857,228 





sideration to establishing a uniform 
weight to be used by all millers.” 

Since the long established custom has 
been to disregard the weight of ordinary 
cotton sacks on flour in 98-lb sacks, mill- 
ers familiar with the situation are some- 
what puzzled by raising a question as to 
weight of sacks containing 100 lbs of 
flour in view of the fact that sacks of 
that size are so little increased in dimen- 
sion as to make the added weight no more 
than a fraction of an ounce. 

Meanwhile, limited inquiry develops 


that most millers will bill ewt flour ship- 
ments in even 100 lbs until advised to 
the contrary. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





W. W. POLLOCK MILL SOLD 
TO GRAIN ASSOCIATION 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—The milling plant of 
the W. W. Pollock Milling & Elevator 
Co., Mexico, Mo., has been sold to the 
Farmers Grain Association of the State 
of Missouri. The new owners are plan- 
ning to manufacture soybean flour. 
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STOCKS OF WHEAT IN 
INTERIOR MILLS HIGH 


April 1 Figure of 174,591,000 Bus Slightly 
Below Last Year, But Far 
Above Average 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Stocks of wheat 
in interior mills, elevators and ware- 
houses on April 1, 1943, are estimated at 
174,591,000 bus by the Crop Reporting 
Board. Holdings in these positions are 
the second largest on record for April 
1, exceeded only by the 181,099,000 bus 
on hand on the corresponding date last 
year. April 1 stocks are more than 


twice as large as the seven-year (1935-° 


41) average of 176,656,000 bus. The 
1943 estimate does not include about 
48,000,000 bus of wheat owned and held 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. off farms 
in its own steel and wooden bins, but 
does include stocks owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. and stored in in- 
terior mills, elevators and warehouses. 

April 1 stocks are at record high 
levels in the hard red winter wheat 
states, where some wheat is still held in 
emergency storage facilities such as 
store and garage buildings, armories, 
and other flat storages or temporary 
structures. In the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana, holdings are somewhat below the 
record stocks of a year earlier and those 
of two years earlier. In the Pacific 
Northwest, stocks are the second largest 
on record. Stocks continue at record 
levels in Minnesota and Wisconsin where 
large interior elevators are still holding 
heavy stocks. Small stocks of soft red 
winter wheat held in Indiana, Illinois 
and Missouri have been augmented by 
large inshipments of wheat for feeding. 
Inshipments into some southern states 
also have been relatively heavy. 

Stocks of wheat in interior mills, ele- 
vators and warehouses, together with 
stocks held on farms on April 1, 1943, 
total 502,258,000 bus—the largest com- 
bined stocks on record for this date. 
Combined stocks in these positions on 
April 1, 1942, were 450,244,000 bus and 
the seven-year (1935-41) average is 207,- 
639,000 bus. The following table shows 
April 1 stocks in these positions by 
classes: 

Stocks of Wheat in Interior Mills, Elevators 


and Warehouses, Combined With Stocks 
on Farms April 1 
(in bushels, 000's omitted) 

Average, 

1935-41 1942 
72,092 172,250 227 
38,641 655,141 
53,399 147,929 

31,277 


43,647 


Class— 
Hard red winter .... 
Soft red winter 
Hard red spring .... 
Durum 
White 


Potala .ccccssccces 207,639 450,244 502,258 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIELD OPERATIONS WIDEN 
IN PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


Winnirec, Man.—Summer returned 
to western Canada last week and tem- 
peratures climbed into the 80’s at many 
points. Spring field work extended over 
wider areas as warmer weather and dry- 
ing winds improved soil conditions for 
cultivation and seeding. Over large sec- 
tions, however, work will not be general 
until near the end of the first week ot 
May. 

While the season is later than normal, 
the most noticeable delays will be in the 
northern sections of the three prairie 
provinces and in the areas of northern 
Alberta,and northwestern Saskatchewan 
where gangs are now threshing stooked 
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grain that has stood out since last fall. 

Alberta reports a shortage of labor 
for the harvest work that is now under 
way and $5 and $6 are the going daily 
wages for harvest help. Generally speak- 
ing, the threshing returns and quality of 
the grain are described as reasonably 
satisfactory. 

Farmers are taking advantage of the 
improved weather to market as much 
grain as possible prior to starting their 
field work. Coarse grain deliveries are 
the heaviest since the peak movement 
last fall. 

Western Canada’s 1942 wheat crop 
totaled 535,803,000 bus, and included 7,- 
574,000 bus of durum grades, according 
to the final estimate of the North-West 
Line Elevators Association. Manitoba’s 
wheat production was placed at 48,487,- 
200 bus, Saskatchewan’s 815,978,700, and 
Alberta’s 171,337,400. The total is 
roughly 30,000,000 bushels less than the 
Dominion government estimate of 565,- 
000,000 bus on Jan. 25. The Line Ele- 
vators report reckons 286,000,000 bus of 
wheat still remained in farmers’ hands to 
market on April 9. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


ARGENTINE FLOUR OUTPUT 
GAINS SLIGHTLY IN 1941 


Wheat millings in Argentina during 
the calendar year 1941 were officially re- 
ported at 75,286,000 bus. Though the 
amount of wheat ground was about 2% 
below the 1940 millings, the flour pro- 
duced was slightly above the 1940 out- 
turn, as the result of an increase in the 
extraction ratio from 69.6% in 1940 to 
71.6%. By-products were thereby re- 
duced proportionately. The percentage 
of the crop milled in 1941 was 25.1%, 
compared with 58.7% of the small 1940 
production ground. The amount of flour 
produced during the past two years 
(1940 and 1941) was below the level 
of the two preceding years, reflecting 
the curtailed export outlets. 

Of the 16,497,000 bbls of flour produced 
in 1941, exports amounted to only 488,000 
bbls, or a little less than 8%, compared 
with the 1937 exports of 1,071,000 bbls. 
Domestic consumption of wheat flour 
during 1941 was estimated at 16,010,000 
bbls, or about 400,000 bbls more than 
the estimated consumption in 1940. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


M. LEE MARSHALL GIVEN 
ADDED WARTIME CHORES; 
MAY RETURN TO BUSINESS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Doubt 
was expressed by M. Lee Marshall as to 
whether he would be able to assume 
the additional responsibility of heading 
up the office of food consultant to which 
he has been appointed in the reorgani- 
zation of the staff of Program Vice 
Chairman Krug of WPB. At the same 
time it was understood that Douglas C. 
Townson, who with Mr. Marshall has 
been serving as food consultant to WPB 
Chairman Nelson, may find it necessary 
to give up the post to resume the presi- 
dency of Curtice Bros. in Rochester. 

Mr. Marshall indicated he would defi- 
nitely decide shortly whether he would 
remain longer away from his private 
business. 

Meanwhile, it was reported that Wal- 
ter Dietz, now chief of the sugar sec- 
tion of OPA, may transfer to the FDA 
as chief of the bakery section under 
Robert Black, who is in charge of admin- 
istering the bread order. 
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CROP DEVELOPMENTS 


Kansas City, Mo.—Rain in moderate quantities kept up the good condition of 
the hard winter wheat crop of the Southwest, which was revitalized about a fort. 
night ago when generous moisture was received all over the four important states 
of this area. 

Green bugs have hurt the wheat to some extent, but the damage is neither crip. 
pling nor alarming if robust wheat keeps ahead of the insects. A better than average 
crop is expected in Texas, according to the wheat improvement director, Frederic 
T. Dines, and Oklahoma is in good condition, 

Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska all have ample moisture for the time being, 
but subsoil conditions are only fair. 

vv y 

PoRTLAND, Ore.—Crop conditions are good on the acreage that survived the win. 
ter. Spring seedings are in good condition with favorable weather the past few 
weeks. Soil moisture is very good both for winter and spring wheat. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

MINNEAPOLIS, MiNN.—Rapid progress of spring wheat seeding was made under 
favorable weather conditions this past week in the Dakotas and Montana, and is 
virtually finished in many sections. A lot of low spots in Minnesota and North 
Dakota are still too wet to work, and will probably have to be passed up this year, 
so far as wheat is concerned. The season is very late, but otherwise the outlook is 
good. Spring rains are in the forecast and will give the seeded fields a good start. 


vv ¥ 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The A pril 27 report of the Occident Elevator division of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., covering North Dakota and Montana, stated: “Practical. 
ly no precipitation throughout our territory last week, and very good progress was made 
in field work and seeding. Outside of a few isolated points, wheat seeding will be 
completed this week and the seeding of other grains is going on apace. Early sown 
wheat is up and has a good, healthy color. Most of our reports devoted considerable 
space to the high winds which prevailed throughout the week, with considerable 
foreboding that we are in for a dry season. There was some soil movement but no 
damage or blowing out of seed so far. It now is evident that in addition to the 
very heavy winter kill in eastern Montana, the winter kill of winter wheat in central 
Montana will be, conservatively, 25% of the acreage seeded.” 

vv ¥ 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Cold weather, with freezing temperatures at night, was not 
favorable for advance of crops, and only slow growth to practically a standstill was 
reported last week from any section. In localities where winter wheat is badly killed 
or very spotty, the worst fields are being resown to oats. Wheat plants are short, 
ranging from 2 to 3 inches in northern fields to 6 to 8 inches in the extreme south. 

¥v¥ ¥ 

OxtaHoma Ctry, Oxia.—Wheat is making good progress, and its condition is 
fair except in localities where greenbugs are causing severe losses and heavy acre- 
age abandonment. “Millions of dollars” damage is the summing up of the loss by 
K. D. Blood, federal crop statistician. Damage by greenbugs, while severe, is extreme- 
ly spotted with some fields free of infestation while neighboring crops are practically 
destroyed. The scourge is said to be the most severe for the past 36 years, accord- 
ing to the records of the state board of agriculture. 

Oats and barley have shared in the loss by greenbugs and much acreage has 
been abandoned. Rains have given adequate moisture in all sectors of the state except 
the extreme northwestern counties. 

vv ¥ 

Fort Wortu, Texas.—Observers of the growing wheat in Northwest Texas in- 
dicate that the government figures, 31,419,000 bus, issued April 1 on the probable 
production for the State this year, are likely to be materially exceeded, as the private 
investigators thought 12 bus per acre would be the minimum yield on any part of the 
acreage, and this was just before the beneficial rains of early April. 

Taking 3,500,000 acres as a basis, a crop of 42,000,000 to 45,000,000 bus seemed 
likely, with an easy possibility of 50,000,000 bus. Many in the trade had been alarmed 
over the possible damage by greenbugs, but these latest private inspections 
showed that the parasites had gained headway over the pests, and the 
unusually heavy growth and deep root structure had enabled the wheat plants to 
stand up against the insect damage to an unusual degree. Government final estimate 
of production for Texas for 1942 was 47,438,000 bus. 

¥v¥ ¥ 

Beneficial as the rain has been in Kansas it will require more and very frequent 
applications over the shallow moisture area to carry the crop forward, A. W. Erick- 
son, crop observer, reports. At best even where the rainfall was close to 3 inches, 
it has not penetrated more than 18 inches and replenished the moisture which the 
plants had taken from the reserve during the four months’ dry period preceding the 
rain. Where the rainfall is not more than an inch the penetration will not meet the 
moisture below. It will, however, promote a beautiful plant development for a time. 
If rains continue to fall, he states it will produce wheat but not in the volume the 
surface appearance indicates for the time being. 

v ¥ ¥ 

Dooce City, Kansas.—Southwestern wheat prospects continue good over most 
areas but Nature does not appear to be liberal with moisture. There is a consider- 
able area, a 40-mile strip eastward from Dodge City, which failed to receive the 
showers of two weeks ago. This needs rain badly. Volunteer wheat is almost all 
in discard. Farmers are trying to find fencing to separate these volunteer acres 
for pasturage. In barley, oats and alfalfa fields, green bugs are much in evidence 
and will probably eliminate grain yields from these feed grains. They may spread to 
the wheat, though wheat, it is hoped, is too vigorous to be affected by these pests. 
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~ What Are “Parity” Prices for Agriculture? 


From a News Letter of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Association 


Our news letters have carried frequent 
references to “parity prices.” Bills now 
before Congress propose to amend the 
fundamental formula by which parity 
prices are determined, or propose to add 
labor costs to parity prices when deter- 
mining the OPA price ceilings, or pro- 
pose to prohibit the deduction of bene- 
fit payments when the OPA arrives at 
ceiling prices (parity prices) for agri- 
cultural commodities. Because of the 
wide interest in the whole subject of 
parity prices, many members have in- 
quired: what are parity prices? How are 
they determined? How do they change? 
We will attempt to give answers drawn 
from official sources, although the word- 
ing is our own and, hence, unofficial. It 
has been checked with government men. 

What is “Parity Price’? For any 
agricultural commodity for which base 
period average prices are available, it is 
this base period price multiplied by the 
index figure, for a given month. (The in- 
dex figure, the average price, and the na- 
tional parity price are made up by US 
DA as of the fifteenth of each month, 
and issued the last of each month. These 
figures for March 15, 1943, are not yet 
available as this is written.) 

What is the Base Period? ‘The base 
period for most crops, as set by con- 
gress, is 1909-14. (For tobacco the base 
period is 1919-29). Congress held that 
farmers enjoyed, from 1909 to 1914, a 
period in which the cost of commodities 
they purchased for farm living and for 
farm production was “in balance” with 
the prices farmers received for com- 
modities sold from the farms. In other 
words, that the farmer had “parity” 
from 1909 to 1914 between the things he 
bought and the things he sold. The gen- 
vral theory behind farm legislation since 
World War I has been to bring back 
prices of farm products to this “parity” 
relationship. 

Average prices for agricultural com- 
modities during the base period are well 
known, having been used in computation 
of parity since 1928. For instance: the 
base period average price of wheat is 
88.4c, and for corn is 64.2c. 

What is the “Index Figure’? ‘The in- 
dex figure is an attempt to measure as 
accurately as possible the overall changes 
that occur in the level of prices charged 
farmers for commodities they commonly 
buy and use. Because 1909-14 was a 
“parity” period, the index figure for that 
period naturally is 100. Prices of the 
whole list of 174 items which the farmer 
buys, and for quantities of each item 
commonly used during a given period, 
had increased so that on Feb. 15, 1943, 
their total value was 160% of the total 
value of these items during the base pe- 
riod. Thus the index figure for Feb 15, 
1943, was 160. 

The index was constructed and first 
Published in 1928 and covered (1) the 
cost of commodities used in farm living 
and (2) the cost of commodities used in 
farm production. In 1937 Congress re- 
quired that an allowance be made for 
(3) interest and taxes per acre, so the 
index used since 1937 has included this 
third factor. (There is now before Con- 
8tess a proposal for a fourth allowance, 
(4) farm labor cost). 


How to Compute “Parity Price.” To 
find the national parity price for a given 
commodity for the fifteenth day of any 
given month, the index figure of that 
month is multiplied against the base pe- 
riod price of the given commodity. For 
instance: the base average price for corn 
was 64.2c. The most recent (Feb. 15, 
1943) index was 160. These figures mul- 
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tiplied give $1.027, which was the na- 
tional parity price for corn on Feb. 15. 

To explain in another way: The parity 
theory holds that things the farmer sells 
should change in price only in propor- 
tion to price changes of the things he 
buys. Thus, if the prices of things he 
buys today are 60% higher than the 
prices he paid during the base period, 
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the prices he receives for things he sells 
should be 60% above base period prices 
in order to give him “parity.” 
Equivalent Parity Prices. Although 
the USDA publishes average farm prices 
each month for all states, for geograph- 
ical regions and for the whole nation, 
the only parity price computation is 


(Continued on page 45.) 
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A Flour Miller's Formula 
for Winning the Peace 


Epitor’s Note.—Because extension of 
the Trade Agreements Act is so high on 
the American “must” list of measures 
likely to be effective in the winning of the 
peace, Mr. Mallon’s address, prepared 
for delivery before the War Council of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, on April 28, is easily a “must” 
on the reading list of well-informed mem- 
bers of the flour and grain trades. Mr. 
Mallon is one of the active supporters 
of Mr. Eric Johnston’s regime in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The activities of the “new blood” 
in the Chamber are meeting with wide- 
spread public approval and giving new 
encouragement to the supporters of more 
liberal foreign ttade policies and of 
private enterprise. Mr. Mallon’s long 
experience in foreign trade makes his re- 
marks at this time particularly pertinent. 


v ¥ 


HEN he took the League of 
W season issue to the people on 

the trip which was to cost him 
his life, President Wilson stated in St. 
Paul, in September, 1919, “the war just 
ended was a war to make similar wars 
impossible. Merely to win this war and 
to stop at that, is to make it certain 
that we shall have to fight another.” 

The politics-minded Senate, supported 
by an apathetic people, sank the Treaty 
of Versailles by reservations to the 
League of Nations Covenant in early 
1920. Later we made a separate peace 
with the Central Powers. Thus we de- 
liberately upset the victors’ solid front, 
as important in peace as in war. We 
shrank from the responsibility of main- 
taining world peace. 

This was mistake number one. 

By failing to collaborate and by aban- 
doning as a nation many of the objec- 
tives for which the war was fought, 
we failed to use a great and active 
asset: the confidence of the world in us. 

That was mistake number two. 

On the economic front we attempted 
to maintain a so-called favorable bal- 
ance of trade after the United States 
had changed from a debtor nation of 
three billion dollars before the war to 
a creditor nation of more than 20 billion 
dollars. We thought we could have our 
cake and eat it, too. The Emergency 
Tariff Act was passed in 1921, followed 
by the general Tariff Act of 1922. 

This was mistake number three. 

To force exports while restricting im- 
ports, we floated huge foreign loans in 
this country, which only postponed the 
inevitable collapse. The foreigner bought 


goods with this credit from our hum- 


ming factories. Our success was phe- 
nomenal. We thought we had discov- 
ered the secret of permanent prosperity 
even though defying economic law. But 
by failing to open the door for repay- 
ment, we lost our money. 

That was mistake number four. 

The close of the war found economic 


affairs in Europe in chaos. International 
trade was disrupted. Public finances and 
national currencies were in disorder. 
Production was _ disorganized. War 
debts and reparations, in unheard of 
sums, hung like a vast pall over the 
whole scene. France, frightened by the 
withdrawal of the United States from 
the Peace Treaty, tried to exact a guar- 
antee of protection from Britain in 
case of a German attack. Britain, fore- 
seeing the possibilities of trade with 
Germany, declined, lest such a promise 
smother incipient commercial relations. 
France, alone and jittery alongside her 
bigger neighbor, invaded the Ruhr, giv- 
ing further impetus to European na- 
tionalism and self-sufficiency. 

By the middle of the twenties, with 
Germany released from the restrictions 
upon her tariff autonomy in the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, the movement toward 
higher tariffs and trade controls ex- 
panded. A world economic conference 
in 1927 admitted the dangers inherent 
in the rapid rise of trade barriers, and 
sought to institute measures to halt the 
trend. But, in general, these measures 
were unsuccessful. Almost everywhere 
the upward trend continued. In the 
United States it was manifested in the 
months of public hearings and debate, 
inaugurated long before the beginning 
of the depression, which culminated in 
the highest tariff of our history—the 
Hawley-Smoot Act. 

That was mistake number five. 

Foreign loans declined rapidly. Busi- 
ness slowed down. The stock market 
crashed. The great depression began. 
Japan invaded China. Britain went off 
the gold standard. Hitler came to power 
in Germany. Among all Hitler’s lies, 
he stated one outstanding truth when he 
shouted, “Germany must export or die!” 
Under the Peace Treaty, Germany was 
expected to pay reparations while the 
other countries closed their doors to the 
goods which were the only means by 
which Germany could make payment. 

Foreign countries adversely affected 
by our tariff immediately retaliated. Our 
agricultural products were among the 
first to suffer. With foreign markets 
reduced, supplies of agricultural prod- 
ucts backed up in this country. Farm 
prices declined. The farmer couldn’t 
buy. Industry, with so large a market 
lost in this country, to say nothing of 
abroad, reduced operations. Unemploy- 
ment followed, and widespread economic 
distress. The funeral dirge of the cap- 
italistic system was widely sung. It 
was antiquated, they said. Some new 
political systems—socialism, communism, 
any kind of system but capitalism— 
were freely discussed. Frightened busi- 
ness leaders tried every conceivable argu- 
ment to popularize the system of free en- 
terprise. Long years of uncertainty fol- 
lowed. Anybody with a crackpot idea 
was given the keys of the city. Some 
laws were enacted that farsighted busi- 
ness should have put on the books years 
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From an Address by A. E. MALLON, Vice 
President Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Before the United States Chamber of 
Commerce War Council 
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ago. Some laws were enacted that never 
should have been on the books. Tinker- 
ing with one problem produced a dozen 
new ones. Everything was doctored but 
the cause. 

There was nothing wrong with the 
capitalistic system. There was nothing 
wrong with the gold standard. The free 
enterprise system had not failed. We 
had just taken them for granted and 
forgotten how and why they functioned. 

Never has the futility and folly of 
attempting to deal with an international 
problem by purely nationalistic measures 
been better demonstrated. In frantic 
efforts to protect monetary stability and 
financial solvency, many nations adopted 
prohibitive and discriminatory tariffs, 
quotas, exchange controls, clearing and 
compensation agreements, or other forms 
of bi-lateralism and many other devices 
to force exports and restrict imports. 
There began a period of economic war- 
fare of almost savage intensity. Retalia- 
tion and counter retaliation set up a 
vicious circle of trade annihilation. 
Prosperity vanished and living standards 
went into a tailspin. It was a clear ex- 
ample within our own generation of 
economic warfare becoming so intense 
that it finally burst into armed conflict. 

For decades unilateral tariff legisla- 
tion had been practiced in this country. 
For a debtor nation developing natural 
infant industries, it had certain advan- 
tages. For creditor nations with a 
highly developed industrial system, it 
has quite the reverse effect. Congress- 
made tariffs have traditionally been 
based upon log-rolling, partisan politics, 
and group pressures rather than upon 
sound economic considerations for the 
welfare of the whole country. Such 
tariff legislation provides no direct bar- 
gaining power to obtain from foreign 
countries definite improvements in their 
treatment of imports from the United 
States. It gives no consideration to ex- 
ternal effects or foreign repercussions. 
Tariffs made by Congress tend to rise 
higher and higher under the accumu- 
lated impacts of group and regional 
pressures until the inevitable breakdown 
occurs, 

Bilateral trade agreements are inher- 
ently discriminatory. They are the de- 
vice which the Nazis employed with such 
ruthlessness and vigor. They are prob- 
ably the most effective weapon for cut- 
throat trading, economic oppression and 
stifling of commerce which the ingenuity 
of man has yet devised. The abolition-of 
bilateralism is an indispensable condition 
to the economic reconstruction of the 
world. It has short-sighted attraction 


* * 


for countries with import balances and 
faced with balance of payment problems. 
In the end it leads to disaster for all. 

The world situation was out of control 
when Mr. Hull selected the method now 
incorporated in the Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934, whereby, since Congress 
cannot negotiate, it specifies the policies, 
principles, objectives, limitations, and 
delegates authority to modify our tariff 
rates in order to obtain from foreign 
countries reciprocal advantages for 
American trade. Under the most favored 
nation provision written into the agree- 
ment, the same rate of duty applies to 
like articles imported from any friendly 
country, whether such tariff is fixed by 
statute or is established pursuant to a 
trade agreement. 
the United States receive all concessions 
which the other country may have made, 
or which it may make in the future, to 
the same products, when they are im- 
ported from a third country. Equally 
valuable has been the effect of the gen- 
eralization of trade agreement benefits 
to third countries in restraining them 
from discriminating against United 
States trade. Nearly all countries have 
practiced discriminatory trade policies 
of one type or another. But, because 
they desired to benefit in their trade 
with the United States from the con- 
cessions which this country has made in 
trade agreements, they have in_ prac- 
tically all cases refrained from applying 
higher tariffs to products of the United 
States than those applicable to the same 
products coming from some other coun- 
try. 

The mechanism provided by the Trade 
Agreements Act and the nonpolitical, 
professionally qualified, inter-depart- 
mental organization which utilizes the 
services of all available experts, built 
up to administer it, has definitely proved 
its effectiveness. It is free of congres- 
sional log-rolling and partisan politics, 
and should definitely be so maintained. 
With reference to the negotiating of 
such agreements, a former president of 
the American Tariff League (a strong 
opponent) stated: “I will also stress 
the fact that in carrying out the Trade 
Agreement Policy by Mr. Hull, great 
credit should be given to the fact that 
there has been no suspicion of political 
influence regarding the reduction in 
duties on any article placed on the Te 
ciprocal trading list. I believe that 
everyone who has had occasion to con 
tact the staff that makes up the sched- 


‘ules must admit that regardless of 


whether we approve of the policy 
not, the agreements are prepared solely 
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from the viewpoint of endeavoring to 
increase foreign trade with the least in- 
jury to domestic industries.” 

The Trade Agreements Act offers a 
means of increasing needed imports with- 
out serious injury to any reasonably 
efficient domestic industry. It permits 
the negotiating of mutually advantageous 
concessions, the establishment of stable 
trading conditions, and the harmonious 
handling of international trade relations 
and problems. It was the one construc- 
tive step taken by our government in 
the inter-war period to promote peace, 
but the enactment came too late to ex- 
tinguish the flames of economic war all 
over the globe. It was the one ray of 
light in a world economic black-out. 

When the act came up for renewal in 
1937 and again in 1940, it was bitterly 
opposed by interests which seek to bene- 
fit from high protective tariffs. The 
manufacturer who denies the right of 
government to control his business is 
often the very man who demands that 
the government control the competition 
of foreign goods that might limit his 
profits. He does not realize that re- 
striction of imports by high tariffs may 
easily lead to regimentation in the ex- 
port industries and related economic 
activities—the very result he seeks to 
avoid. He forgets that free enterprise 
cannot function well where selfish or 
unsound economic advantages are pos- 
sessed by certain individual economic 
groups to the detriment of other groups, 
whether within or without the limits of 
the United States. He does not under- 
stand that economic freedom is the basis 
of all freedoms, none of which can long 
survive its destruction. He fails to re- 
alize in requesting approval by Congress 
that it is as impossible for Congress to 
negotiate trade agreements as for the 
board of directors to approve each indi- 
vidual sale by a large corporation. He 
fails to see that this act leaves it en- 
tirely to free enterprise to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities created, with- 
out direct governmental intervention in 
foreign trade of any kind. Yet he has 
resisted virtually every reduction in the 
trade agreements that have been nego- 
tiated. 

The attitude of these interests, sup- 
ported, sheep-like, by a large part of our 
people, is due primarily to a misunder- 
standing of how foreign trade is con- 
ducted. Because we live in a large free- 
trade area with a common currency we 
are prone to conclude that foreign trade 
has no more financial problems or limita- 
tions than the domestic. Foreign trade, 
however, must be basically barter. It 
must be an exchange of goods from one 
country for that of another, with a 
view to mutual profit. No exchange of 
money is involved. It would be useless 
to ship bales of paper money from China, 
for instance, to this country to pay debts 
or buy goods. It would buy nothing here. 
It is of value only in China. But Chinese 
goods can be sold here and the value 
converted to American dollars. Should 
the trade become unbalanced, gold ship- 
ments may be made to balance it, but 
not until the exchange of the country on 
the short side has declined to the point 
Where its imports are curtailed and ex- 
ports increased. So long as trade is not 
restricted by artificial barriers, an un- 
balanced trade situation automatically 
corrects itself. 

Basically, then, foreign trade is an 
exchange of goods. Anything that af- 
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fects that sensitive barometer of trade 
directly affects the prosperity of the 
countries concerned and the rest of the 
world. The rise of trade barriers in 
the twenties contributed to the world 
depression at the end of the twenties. 
The rapid multiplication of these bar- 
riers in the thirties aggravated and pro- 
longed the depression, and contributed 
directly to World War II. As has been 
so aptly said, international trade must 
move across international boundary lines, 
or armies will. 

The practicability of American isola- 
tion ended with the close of World War 
I. Neither from the point of view of 
military defense, nor of economic pros- 
perity could we continue our isolationist 
philosophy. Yet, as if an act of Con- 
gress could turn back the pages of 
history or defy economic law, our gov- 
ernment, with the support of the great 
majority of the people, both unaware 
of the far-reaching effects of the action, 
deliberately returned to pre-war isola- 
tionist customs and policies in the hope 
that because they had been previously 
satisfactory, they would again be found 
so, even under the changed post-war 
conditions. The people did not stop 
to think what would happen to living 
standards in America if people in one 
state could not do business with people 
in another state. World thinking always 
lags behind the march of events. 

There are indications that many of 
our people are thinking today in the 
pattern, though not the details, of 1919. 

Eighteen months ago, the isolationists 
told us America is a self-contained unit 
which could fight off the whole world. 
Today we are short of rubber, tin, cop- 
per, petroleum, meat, coffee, sugar, many 
foods and other strategic materials. Our 
disrupted domestic economy will become 
worse. With all our great resources, our 
boasted self-sufficiency disappears in one 
brief year. And don’t let anybody tell 
you lend-lease is to blame! 

Our long reliance on our inexhaustible 
resources is due for a rude awakening. 
In my own state of Minnesota, high 
grade Superior iron ore (50% or better 
iron content) is disappearing so rapidly 
that at the present rate of drain, it 
will be exhausted in three to five years’ 
time. America’s copper reserves are es- 
timated at not to exceed ten years and 
lead five years. Zinc and mercury re- 
serves are critically short. Our present 
self-sufficiency in aluminum is at the ex- 
pense of exhausting our bauxite resources 
in two to three years. We have always 
been dependent on foreign sources for 
nickel and tin. No new major oil fields 
have been discovered. The older fields 
are steadily being depleted and have 
now an estimated life of only 14 years. 
Our enormous resources are rapidly be- 
ing shot away, used up and sunk as each 
day rolls by. The bottom of our natural 
stockpiles is now becoming visible. Even 
to those who will not see, it must be 
evident that in a few years’ time we will 
be so dependent on foreign sources of 
supply for many more vitally essential 
war materials, that we could not fight 
a third world war successfully without 
those foreign sources of supply. 

The terrific destruction of modern war- 
fare, the increasing menaces to our 
national security, the direct effect of 
foreign relations on our domestic econ- 
omy—all of these have stripped isola- 
tionism of every logical reason for its 
existence until nothing remains except 
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FLOUR MILLING’S FOOD ADVISORY COMMITTEE 





This Food Distribution Administration photograph shows the wheat flour 
milling industry’s food advisory committee in session at Washington on April 6, 
when the industry was asked by the War Food Administration to increase its 
1943 production 25% over 1942 to meet greater nutritional requirements. The 
five members on the left, skipping L. J. Morgan, FDA flour buyer (behind Mr. 
Borries), who is not on the committee, are: Frank J. Allen, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn; O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash; 
Fred Borries, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky; J. Lloyd Ford, Shawnee 
(Okla.) Milling Co., and Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mills, Lockport, N. Y. 
With Mr. Lingham at the head of the table is Cyrus S. Kauffman, who has been 
acting head of the food administration’s grain products division, but recently 
was named chief of the division on distribution and operations of the grain 
products setup in charge of all cereal grain products including baked goods. 


Mr. Kauffman is presiding officer of the committee. 


Front to back on the right 


side of the table are Philip W. Pillsbury, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis; Henry H. Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, Texas; J. H. Weaver, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, Neb; S. H. Rogers, Wilkins-Rogers 
Milling Co., Inc., Washington, D. C; M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; C. D. McKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., and 
Henry S. Cowgill, Carthage, Mo., who is in charge of milling equipment for 
WPB. Behind Mr. Rogers is Dr. R. C. Sherwood, assistant chief of the FDA 
civilian requirements branch. Sydney Anderson, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was sitting between Mr. Allen and Mr. Fisher, but the photographer 
missed him. Mr. Weaver attended as an alternate for Ward Magill, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita. J. L. Dower, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
a member of the committee, was not present. 





selfishness and diehard obstructionism. 
Whether the isolationists wish it or not, 
the United States must become interna- 
tionalistic-minded to preserve its own 
existence. 

In determining our country’s future for- 
eign policy, we must subordinate all nar- 
row considerations to the broad policies 
of our national well being and security. 
Political parties will differ on domestic 
issues, but ‘to merit the confidence and 
support of the voters, to establish the 
foundation for an enduring peace, all 
parties must face the world with a solid 
front on one foreign policy for America. 
The extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act in its present form by a large non- 
partisan majority is number one on 
the American “must” list for winning 
the peace. Its renewal will demonstrate 
to an anxious waiting world that we will 
collaborate with other nations in con- 
structing the post-war world. It is use- 
less to talk international co-operation 
unless we continue the machinery to 
implement it. God help the political 
party in power after the armistice with- 
out the Trade Agreements Act. 

Another essential on the “must” list 
to win the war and the peace is the re- 
cently extended lend-lease act. But it 


should not be continued any longer after 
the cessation of hostilities than is posi- 
tively necessary. Lend-lease should then 
taper off rapidly. Private enterprise 
must be ready without pause or loss of 
stride, to carry on. 

Next, provision must now be made 
for the immediate necessities of relief 
after the armistice—food, fuel, clothing 
and medicine for all countries short of 
such supplies. Rational political be- 
hatisr cannot be expected from men 
and women living so long under starva- 
tion conditions. Parents will commmit 
murder to obtain food for their dying 
children. Mankind will stoop to any 
act to fill an empty stomach. Unless 
food is immediately available after the 
armistice, any fanatic on the promise 
of food can foment a revolution. With- 
out food, the tasks of reconstruction and 
rehabilitation will be superhuman, per- 
haps impossible. With food, the starv- 
ing desperate millions of Europe will be 
more amenable to the establishment of 
stable and co-operative governments and 
the development of law and order out 
of the chaos and bankruptcy that exist. 
It must not be our intention to become 
a permanent Santa Claus but to give as- 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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- BREAD WHEAT MAP. 
‘ THE MILLERS National Federation 
in its series of “Studies for Flour Sales- 
men” included this article on covering 
the territory in wartime. It stresses the 
need for careful planning of schedules 
and the importance of completing as 
og much of the deal as possible when con- 
He inpicare cmhee ft ferring with the buyer. It is No. 25 in 


OuR SOURCES OF 


ee : a the series prepared by the millers’ organ- 





ization. 
¥ ¥ 
HIS is a subject not covered pre- 
viously in Studies for Flour Sales- 
men, but with the advent of nation- 








_— wide gasoline rationing and the increas- 

ing rubber shortage, covering the ter- 

A cME~E VANS ComMPANY ritory and problems relating thereto will 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. be of paramount importance. Except 


in the eastern gasoline rationed area, 


Over a Century of Milling Progress the war has had little effect upon the 


e Since 1821 ° activities of salesmen. Now, however, 
salesmen are approaching a period of 





changed conditions requiring the full 





exercise of their resourcefulness and 
adaptability in coping with a situation 
that most likely will prevail until final 
victory is assured for the United Na- 

La Gran ¢ Flours tions. This situation should be faced in 
g es es a philosophic and patriotic manner and 

salesmen can rightfully consider the 
extra duties imposed upon them a part 
of their contribution to the war effort 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 


* ‘ Train and bus schedules must be 
of their operation. 


studied and memorized to make possible 
maximum coverage of territory in the 
least possible time. This, indeed, will 
be a vast departure from the conveniences 
to which we have become accustomed, 
You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS but like every other change made neces- 
sary by the war, curtailed use of the 
automobile will have several advantages. 


LA GRAN GE MILLS pe Mt Buyers will be more attentive to busi- 


ness, and the percentage of contacts, as 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


well as sales, to calls, will be higher. 





So often, when a buyer has been out, 





the salesman has rushed on to his next 
stop, condoning his action with the 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0 Chicago thought he would soon see the buyer 
* 


again anyway. Under the new order 
MILLERS OF of things, the salesman will make more 


. s effort to seek out and contact the buyer, 
WH EAT and RYE and he will usually have time to do this 

FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR because he must remain in the vicinity 
until departure of the next bus or train. 

















With more time allowed for each mar- 








ket, a complete survey of trade possi- 
bilities can be made, and outlets will b 

STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY po a that the aiodiak msatiite 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS did not know existed. Transportation 


ha P i 3 i é y cases 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN as been too convenient; in many cases 


eenee os: " salesmen have called too often, the re- 
5 , ST. JOSEPH, MO. .N.Y. , 
: _ rcintdlticsnoe sane sult of which has been that the buyer has 








placed little importance on the calls. 
Being easy to reach, the buyer has not 


J onEs-H ETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION Co. considered that the salesman has shown 
D jeners and Builders for Milling Companies him any particular courtesy in calling. 


The difficulties of traveling today, how- 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri ever, will convince the buyer that the 
salesman has made it a special point 








COVERING THE TERRITORY 


to see him. He will attach significance 
to the “event” and be conscious of the 
purpose of the salesman’s call. The 
salesman, too, will realize the necessity 
of accomplishing his purpose on each 
solicitation. 

Obviously, when it is necessary to sup- 
plement the automobile with street cars, 
ouses and trains a salesman’s personal 
calls, even on his major accounts, wil] 
be less frequent, and the frequency of 
his calls on other classes of trade will be 
in ratio to their importance. It may be 
found practicable to discontinue personal 
calls on certain types of trade where the 
potential volume of business is insuff- 
cient to justify the time and expense. 

The telephone, always an important 
device in selling flour, will be employed 
even more extensively, but judiciousness 
should be exercised in this method of 
transacting business because of the 
heavy burden the war effort has laced 
on telephone systems. Every tele) hone 
call should be carefully thought out be- 
fore being placed; all pertinent facts 
arranged so there will be no groping 
around for something to talk about: and 
each call made short, to the point, and 
effective. 

It will become increasingly necessary 
for the salesman to consider _hirnself 
“The Mill on the Territory.” Instead 
of “referring it to the office,” the sales- 
man should have a thorough knowledge 
of his company’s policies and be so well 
informed on all details as to be able 
to answer intelligently all questions that 
arise. Mill offices are being affected by 
the war, many young people have been 
substituted for others of long experience, 
and the salesman now has an opportunity 
to demonstrate his ability to handle his 
territory in such manner that the mini- 
mum of office supervision and _ <letail 
work will be required. “Necessity is the 
mother of invention,” and, no oubt, 
latent executive ability, for which there 
is always a demand in industry, will be 
discovered in the sales forces of many 
milling organizations. 

The salesman’s primary object is to 
sell flour, therefore, he should forego 
needless visiting, particularly war talk, 
because it does not harmonize with what 
he is attempting to accomplish. He 
should get right down to business, hcep- 
ing constantly in mind the purpo-e of 
his call and never fail to ask for an 
order. 

Salesmen should treat their competitors, 
as well as salesmen of allied lines, with 
consideration, and not monopolize a buy- 
er’s time unnecessarily while other ~.les- 
men are waiting. It should be reimiem- 
bered that other salesmen, too, are \ ork- 
ing under handicaps. Buyers will realize 
the salesman’s situation and be more 
accessible, but they, too, will be usy 
with extra duties resulting from the 
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 Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








ese 9 
olden Loaf’ That’s Our 
Brand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











*“‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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war effort and will not welcome forced 
waste of their time. 

It should be constantly kept in mind 
that a sale is not complete until the flour 
has been delivered and paid for. There- 
tore, in order to conserve time, shipping 
directions should be procured at the 
same time the contract is signed so that 
another call on the customer, or corre- 
spondence by the office, will be unneces- 
sary. Very often shipping directions are 
accepted by the salesman with the bak- 
er’s promise that sacks will be shipped. 
If the baker neglects to ship the sacks, 
another personal or telephone call, in 
addition to correspondence by the office, 
This can be avoided if the 
salesmen will personally see to it that the 
sacks are actually shipped while he is 


is necessary. 


right on the ground. The same applies 
to all details; attend to them 


there. 


while 
The filing of shipping directions 
well in advance of shipping date will 
often avoid apologies for delayed ship- 
ments and obviate the necessity of tele- 
phone calls, exchange of letters and tele- 
grams concerning shipments. Shipping 
directions always point to new sales, and 
if they cannot be procured at time of 
sale, then they should be forwarded as 
soon as possible thereafter. The sales- 
man should always have with him an up- 
to-date list of his unfilled orders, copies 
of invoices, all current market data, etc., 
so that he can give the buyer any infor- 
ration he requests. 

Much of the flour business is done 
on offers, although there may be less 
of this as time goes on. Where else has 
a salesman a better chance of doing busi- 
ness than right in the town where the 
buyer has given him an offer? There- 
fore, instead of going on to the next 
stop with the idea of contacting the 
buyer by telephone with reference to his 
offer, the salesman should remain right 
there until the sale is consummated or 
the offer definitely rejected. 

It will be more necessary than ever 
for sales managers to be kept fully 
informed of conditions in all territories, 
and of the status of each individual 
buyer. Thus, sales managers can be of 
greater assistance to the salesman, the 
need for “pinch hitting” being greater 
than ever before, because the salesman 
cannot see his trade so often. Close 
co-ordination of the efforts of salesmen 
and the office, and whole-hearted co-op- 
eration, will be essential. 

The days of the TT (out Tuesday— 
back Thursday) salesman will pass into 
oblivion. 
a full six-day work week will be abso- 
lutely necessary. 
we have today, we must work harder at 


Under these new conditions, 
No matter what job 


it than ever before. More and more, as 
the war continues, stress will be laid on 
the importance of hard work, efficiency 
and productivity. An indolent or per- 
functory attitude toward the job and 
lavish entertainment of trade and other 
unnecessary expense, cannot be tolerated. 
Costs must be kept down 
speeded up. To the salesman, accelera- 
tion of production means more sales, 
just as it means more ships, more planes, 
more tanks, more bombs, and more guns 
to the workers in our shipyards and war 
plants. 


production 


Withal, the milling business is, and 
probably will continue to be, the least 
affected by wartime conditions of all 
industries. We can feel fortunate that 
we are dealing in a food product which 


(Continued on page 29.) 


Grow where 


only 6 grew 


before.... 
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“4N ADMIRABLE ORGANIZER” order to give his whole time and effort , 
Twenty-five years ago this month Don- gh = re fe «mM KE Re os GE & to wartime work. On March 3, 1943, he ’ 
ald D. Davis, who had served since its = . oe ai ; ae Penk was made a WPB vice chairman. 
formation in July of the previous year ert 
as executive secretary of the United of 
State Food Administration Milling Divi- ENTE R-—THE A LM AN. A C K ADD STONE-GROUND GOSSIP As 
sion, of which James. F’. Bell was chair- H. J. Massingham complains, in No- pa 
man, resigned to become 8 ~ - = AGAIN THE NortTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK, statistical and  twure, that in the notice of his book, “Field 
pinay Aorist pe factual guide to the flour, grain, feed and baking industries, oscar sa the ge — certain , 
future president of General Mills, Inc: bows to the reader family of this journal. Annually for more than pe eg had orci aoe wre | 
“Mr, Davis became associated with the three decades it has made its appearance as a part of THE NorTH- ,,...; flour,” can. ti. Salar | 
New York headquarters of the Milling WESTERN MiU.ier’s program of “extra-curricular” services to the «jg not one between white and brown | 
Division in the earliest days of its organi- trades with which the journal is associated. This year’s ALMANACK bread, but bread deprived of the wheat | 
zation, when matters were in a chaotic is presented as SECTION II of the current issue of THE NorTHwest- germ by the modern roller mills and | 
condition. He accepted office at a com ean MILLER (April 28, 1943). “It is mailed in the same wrapper that red which contains this nutritive essen. : 
pensation far less than he could readily * ‘ tial. The ‘manchet’ bread of the Mid- 
command in an ordinary business enter- brings to readers SECTION I of the ALMANACK Numsper, which has Se Aas wee Olin tan. tak 0k tale 
prise, and went to a task that seemed all the customary content of a weekly edition of THE NorTH-  pyead, When it is considered that 26,000 
hopeless, with that splendid enthusiasm WESTERN Mier. All numbers of this journal deserve preservation of the stone-grinding country mills 
and persistent determination which are for reference, but this is particularly true of Section II of the (which retain the wheat germ) have be- 
moet and overeame difcuties, to atraight. ALMANACK Numaen. It is a reference work unexampled in the time torulst in Great Balin oving» 
en out business tangles, and to produce field occupied by the industries this journal delights to serve. Al- slew wlth inhenadh; th te teninedly werpcidee ‘ 
order and efficiency out of apparent con- ‘ though wartime restrictions have prevented the publication of a good 4,4 the publie hes scenpted the white 
fusion. deal of statistical information customarily presented in this compila- read of the latter. There has been vir- ‘ 
“To him is due the chief credit for the tion, much new matter has been added, in the form of textual and _ tually no alternative except by consider- 
splendid organization which very soonwas documentary references, to cover the great mass of regulations ble trouble to find a stone-grinding mill r 
created, dealing with an infinite amount 5. erning these industries as wartime measures. and at the necessarily higher price. b 
of perplexing detail in an orderly and Eighteenth century white bread was, of 
competent manner, and handling ques- == 2 course, never wheat-germless; the proc- . 
tions of the utmost importance to the ess of extraction had not yet been in- i 
Food Administration aa the milling in- © d ® g ® d ey ce vented.”—The Miller, Passi Eng. ti 
dustry with consummate ability and ex-  - 
actitude. As Mr. Bell’s lieutenant, he ir 
relieved his chief of a vast amount of de- well have qualified as one of the master tantly acceded to the demand, realizing F/JRST TOLEDO WHEAT CARGO 
tail, and enabled him to proceed with his minds in the industry, so well and thor- how great was the need of them, but the On May 8, Toledo, Ohio, will celebrate a 
arduous task in the knowledge that all oughly did he comprehend its complexi- American milling industry requires Mr. the hundredth anniversary of the arrival P 
affairs of the office were in charge of one _ ties, Davis, and as soon as he is released from of the first cargo of wheat on the old st 
whose executive and administrative pow- “During his all too brief connection his present engagement will doubtless Indiana, Wabash and Erie Canal, this y 
ers were fully equal and even superior to with the Milling Division, Mr. Davis, by Seek to secure him. 204-mile stretch of water being the first i 
any demand that might be made upon his unassuming manner and his eagerness “His retirement from connection with ink in the Miami and Erie Canal from F 
them. to serve, as well as by his felicitous per- this trade may therefore be considered ‘Toledo to Cincinnati. The canal boat . 
“Under Mr. Davis’ capable manage- sonality, won the sincere respect and re- but temporary. He has made an impress “Ajyert White” came from La Fayette, P 
ment, chaos was promptly turned into gard of the various members of the Mill- upon those who have been concerned in [nd It took eight days for the trip, 
system, a large and highly effective ma- _ ing Division, and at their meetings, which this work, and, when the war is over, it the boat traveling about a mile and a 
chine came into being and discharged its he often attended, his advice and counsel — is to be hoped and expected that he will half an hour. : 
functions properly without complications, were frequently sought. find permanent and congenial employ- . 
and the enormous amount of work which “Far beyond any compensation that he ment in a business which would materi- ‘ 
immediately devolved upon a new and __ received, which was much less than his ally profit by the exercise of his extraor- WORKING CLOTHES t 
provisional organization was cared for in services were worth or could command,  dinary executive abilities.” The prairie has tossed blankets off ] 
a manner that would have been highly Mr. Davis made the milling industry his Following the war, Mr. Davis for a And gotten out of bed, f 
creditable to a business establishment of lasting debtor. Few unfamiliar with the | time was with the Liberty National Bank, Washed its sleepy countenance, ( 
many years’ standing and experience. magnitude of his task or the ability diss New York City, and the New York Slicked down a tousled head ( 
“This accomplishment was the more re- _ played in its accomplishment will realize Trust Co. His connection with General I 


markable because Mr. Davis took office 
without the slightest knowledge of the 
milling business. It was not long before 
he understood its problems as very few 
millers do, and when he retired he might 


how much he did in this time of emer- 
gency to serve his country. 

“His services were urgently required in 
another highly important branch of gov- 
ernmental activity, and Mr. Bell reluc- 


Mills (then Washburn Crosby Co.) began 
in 1922. Early last fall he became a 
dollar-a-year member of the War Pro- 
duction Board staff in Washington, 
and on Dec. 29, 1942, resigned his posi- 


And, hearing April clarion 
Its “Cock-a-doodle-do!” 

Has climbed into green overalls 
For it has work to do. 


Exvotss Wape Hacker! 
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MORE FLOUR, BREAD—LESS SHORTENING 


N its bulletin to the industry announcing the wel- 

come increase of the shortening allowance to bak- 
ers from seventy per cent to one hundred per cent 
of last year’s consumption, the American Bakers 
Association emphasizes this wise, timely and _ highly 
patriotic counsel: 

“You are urged,—consistent with consumer 
demand and considerations of palatability and 
nutrition—to use your shortening in products that 
include large amounts of wheat flour and small 
amounts of shortening. In other words, make 
your shortening go as far as possible. Push types 
of products containing the most flour and the least 
shortening. Discontinue or curtail types of prod- 
ucts containing the least flour and the most short- 
ening. Thus, out of the shortening and other 
rationed ingredients you have, — the great- 
est possible poundage of palatable, nutritious 
products pleasing and acceptable to the con- 
sumer. Of course in doing so do not cheapen or 
degrade the types of products you continue to 
make and thus violate price ceilings or impair 
consumer acceptance.” 


Of especial importance in this word of advice is 
the closing sentence of warning against “degradation 
of products” and “impairment of consumer accept- 
ance.” It is unfortunately characteristic of much of 
the food programming at Washington, in some degree 
perhaps inherited from the programming of agricul- 
ture, that it tends to deal with civilian nutrition in 
bulk, in statistics of supplies and requirements as cold 
facts and with little or no consideration of either 
individual or even, to employ a fancy word of the 
times, “global” habits, tastes and preferences. 

It is both an easy thing and delightfully satisfy- 
ing to programmers’ self-importance to sit about a 
council table and decide “here, we are short on fats 
and vegetable oils and this and that, marginal on 
proteins, nearing the bottom of the bins on vitamins; 
so let’s turn the crank and fill ’em up with bread.” 
Yet that is far from as easy as it sounds in the 
congresses of wisdom enamored of their own voices. 
People cannot be fed out of an institutional commis- 
sary with so many units of this and that and the 
other thing. 

All people are creatures of habit and taste. They 
are, in times such as these, perfectly willing to adjust 
these tastes and habits to comply with rationings, 
even to patriotic pleas to amend their diets just as 
they adjust their budgets to the buying of bonds. 
But to issue a directive or any other kind of order 
from on high to jump in and eat twenty-five, or some 
other per cent, more bread and expect all sorts and 
conditions of people instantly to comply is the kind of 
nonsense acceptable to nobody save some of the 
authority-tipsy big shots with small hats in temporary 
authority in the government. The very fact that this 
country continues in some sense as a democracy is 
Sufficient proof that its scores of millions of people 
will not accept feeding from a trough of scientifically 
mixed calories. 

In all good sense, people should and unquestion- 
ably will eat much more bread through these months 
or possibly years of frequently artificial shortages of 
other customary foods. But to assure their doing 
this requires that the bread should be as good as 
possible, as appealing as possible to taste and appe- 
tite and, so far as it can reasonably be accomplished, 
in wide variety of form and taste. Then and then 
only will people eat more bread willingly and not by 
force majeure, and the saving of other foods thereby 
be accomplished somewhat automatically. 

In the matter of shortening, just as in milk, sugar 
and other ingredients, there is no doubt that bakers 
can “stretch” the flour, just as suggested in the asso- 
ciation bulletin, and by so much reduce the use of 
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fat. It perhaps will be found that use of shorter 
patent flour may contribute to this result, with, on 
basis of current price differentials between patents and 
straights, only moderate additional cost to bakers. 
There are, of course, other short cuts and savings, 
some of which doubtless will be discovered only by 
experience. 

Meanwhile, it may be said of the entire present 
situation that both bakers and millers have earned the 
confidence of those in authority by their ready com- 
pliances and eagerness to co-operate under war con- 
They will continue to carry on to the best 
of their ability so long as the effort may be reason- 
ably co-operative. But they could not carry on with 
their part of the war job should certain present tend- 
encies toward bureaucratic bossism, based upon large- 
ly ‘phony statistical compilations, be permitted to 
We say this with all tolerance but reasonable 
certainty. 


ditions. 


grow. 
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NEWS NOTE.—Victory Bulletin, oficial publi- 
cation of the OWI, displays a chart illustrating what 
people should eat for health, with Food Group Six 
reading “Bread, Flour and Cereals—Natural Whole 
Grain, or Enriched or Restored.” Why “restored”? 
Flour and bread enriched with vitamins and minerals 
to government standard so clearly are not “restored” 
that a case of misbranding doubtless could be made 
against such a claim by the Federal Security Agency. 
Must be whole wheat termites boring in again. 
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POST MORTEM REGIMENTATION 


HE other day while we were still aglow over the 

welcome news that the woolen goods shortage had 
turned out to be statistically phony because of pro- 
duction unexpectedly mounting to something like half 
a billion yards, we were thrust back into our state 
of gloom by a Washington directive that the length 
of blankets must be cut to seven feet so that stand- 
ardized weavers can weave more of them. What this 
amounts to is that no sooner are we given hope that 
cuffs may be restored to pants by day than we are 
threatened with having our feet stick out of the 
covers by night. The same piece in the paper says 
that we escaped by no more than the thickness of 
a hair having our socks cut to ankle length “kiddie 
kuts.” 

Giving a trifle further heed to the progress in 
standardization, our attention was drawn to WPB 
Order No. L-64 and a recent amendment thereto. 
This order plus amendment has to do with the length 
of coffins and caskets. Seems that the statistical 
average length—we use the longitudinal rather than 
the perpendicular dimension for a reason which shortly 
will appear—of our male population is five feet, eight 
and one half inches, and that the average length of 
females is five feet, four and one half inches. 

So, taking this mean length for a base, the WPB 
requires that all manufacturers of burial caskets and 
coffins—we do not know the technical difference be- 
tween them—shall make not less than ninety per cent 
of their products in this mean, standard size and 
not more than ten per cent in what we assume would 


be called out-sizes, slims, fats, longs, shorts and so 
on. The standard width is twenty-two inches. 

The writer in the Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
from which, of all places, we gather these facts, says 
that actual practical experience of directors and mor- 
ticians reveals that official data are in error to the 
extent that not less than thirty-five per cent of their 
customers run to out-sizes. What they have to do 
when called upon to handle a big one is to shop about 
town for the fat or lean or whatever other kind of a 
casket may be required. Failure to discover the 
equipment legitimately or, perhaps, in the black mar- 
ket simply means that the show cannot go on. 

Our information aia not go into the matter of 
standardizations of casketry beyond this matter of 
size. It was, however, implied that there also are 
regulations as to models, including no doubt trim- 
mings, upholsterings, numbers of grips and whether 
right or left hand and many other details which one 
has little chance to learn about through observation 
and none whatever as a customer. . All of it must 
be a great trial to the directors, probably already 
sufficiently jittery about ceilings on charges for their 
always considerate services to the departed and the 
bereaved. 

We recall from the days of our youth hearing a 
street spieler gather a crowd by telling, along with 
much other nonsense, of how when he shuffled off he 
wanted to be buried in a coffin made out of sundried 
shell bark hickory wood, on account that he’d been 
such a quiet man all his life that when he lit in hell 
he wanted to light a cracklin’ and a poppin’ so folks 
would know he’d come. 

Not much chance for a man with such an ambi- 
tion in these regimented days. 
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PRICE CEILINGS IN FRENCH REVOLUTION 


ITHOUT refreshing our memory from the 

history books, we quote below an extract from 
a speech recently delivered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Congressman Howard Buffett, of 
Nebraska: 


“The OPA is a reasonable facsimile of the for- 
mer holder of the price-fixing championship of the 
world—the Law of the Maximum in France dur- 
ing the French Revolution. Let me give you a 
summary of that law and what happened. 

“First, the price of each article of necessity 
was fixed at one and one third its price in 1790. 
Second, all freight cost was added at a fixed rate 
per league. Third, 5% was added for the profit 
of the wholesaler. Fourth, 10% was added for 
the profit of the retailer. Nothing could look more 
reasonable, and great was the jubilation in 
France. What happened? 

“The first result of the maximum was that 
every means was taken to evade the fixed price 
imposed, and the farmers brought in as little 
produce as they possibly could. This increased 
the scarcity of food, and the people of the large 
cities were put on an allowance. Tickets—ration 
cards—were issued authorizing the bearer to obtain 
at the official prices a certain amount of bread or 
sugar or soap or wood or coal to cover immediate 
requirements. 

“I could go on at length to describe the re- 
sults of the law of the maximum. Let me sum- 
marize by advising you that it did not keep prices 
down. It seth strict penalties, even death, but 
it simply resulted in the wholesale demoralization 
of society. Why? Because it attempted to evade 
and thwart the law of supply and demand.” 


Old-fashioned philosophy perhaps, but certainly 
sufficiently factual in its statement of the outcome. 
Last week both Mr. Michener and we commented on 
Vice President Wallace’s belated revelation that the 
Incas originated the economic idea of storing wheat in 
bins until it spoiled and that this inspired him to set 
up the ever normal granary in this troubled land. 
We wonder how much time, effort, money and what 
not else might just now be saved by our creating a 
new administration—a well equipped organization to 
be called the RHASHIW, meaning read history and 
see how it worked. 
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Thank you, Mr. Weaver. We are happy 
to know that Bemis service has been 
helpful to you in making prompt deliv- 
ery of an important war order. We’re 





busy on war work, too. .. making food 
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bags, sandbags, barrack bags, gun cov- 
ers, tents, camouflage goods and other 
products for Uncle Sam. But we still 
make every effort to see that Bemis 


customers have the bags they need. 





This old letter from our files, recently reproduced in a Bemis advertisement 
in the Milling Trade Journals, is the one to which Mr. Weaver refers. 


x 


x 


Bemis Bro. 8aq Co. 
iB 
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THE MILLING VIEW OF ENRICHMENT 


Toronto, ONT.—Flour millers in all parts of Canada were pleased to read in 
the Propuction Section of this paper for April 14 the very able discussion of Can- 
ada’s present position in the matter of vitamins and other nutritional elements in 
bread which came from A. W. Alcock, chemist of the Western Canada Flour Mills 


Co., Ltd. 


What Mr. Alcock had to say is the settled opinion of a large percentage of Ca- 
nadian millers of whom many hold even stronger views. The general feeling is that 
this country has been wasting its time in trying to make the policy Mr. Alcock con- 
demns work. The milling industry was not consulted by the authorities before that 
policy was adopted and there has never been any serious body of experienced opinion 
behind the government’s plan for enriching Canadian bread. 


The government’s approved Canadian loaf has nothing in the way of vitamin 
content to commend it seriously to nutritional authorities and the general belief in 
milling and baking circles is that this country will get nowhere in that direction till 
it adopts the United States practice of fortifying bread with synthetic vitamins. A.H.B. 





LARGER MILLFEED OUTPUT 
IN CANADA; HEAVY USAGE 


Toron ro, On'r.—Production of millfeed 
in Canada in the first seven months of the 
current crop year increased substantial- 
ly over that of a year ago, although 
the latter year’s output was also com- 
paratively heavy. The following table 
shows the quantities of bran, shorts and 
middlings each with 
comparative figures for the previous 


produced month 


year: 
1942-43 


Shorts Midds. 
24,876 12,533 
22,281 14,264 
23,497 13,119 
25,036 
26,068 
25,257 
25,105 


Bran 
August 23,846 
September 22,757 
October 24,918 
November 
December 
January 
lebruary 27,702 


181,720 172,120 


1941-42 


25,470 25,485 


September 23,211 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
161,033 157,312 
Restrictions on exports have cut the 
quantity being shipped out of the coun- 


try so far in the current crop year, 
Bureau of 
Statistics, to less than 10%, whereas in 
the crop year of 1941-42 approximately 
36% of output was exported. This indi- 


cates a large increase in the use of mill- 


according to the Dominion 


feed in Canada for feeding livestock and 
poultry. 
relative cheapness at the domestic ceil- 
ing prices as compared with coarse 
Whether its value as a feed 
equals the latter is doubtful. In any 
event large quantities of the grains are 
being exported to United States markets 


Its popularity is due to its 


grains. 


whereas exports of millfeed are a mere 
trickle. 
——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

GRAIN QUALITY STUDIES REPORTED 

Winnirec, Man.—The sixteenth an- 
nual report of the grain research labora- 
tory, Board 
contains studies of the quality character- 
istics of the more important western 
Canadian grains for the crop year 1941- 
42 and information on the quality of the 
various grades of grain in transit and 
storage in the Dominion. 


of Grain Commissioners, 


WHAT INSECTS PREFER IN 
BAKED GOODS IS STUDIED 


Toronto, On'r.—In the annual report 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada, which has just been issued, 
it is stated that as part of the project 
sponsored by the Associate Committee on 
Grain Research studies have been under- 
taken relating to the effect of baking 
formula on the susceptibility of biscuits 
to insect infestation. The factors under 
study are the fat content and percent- 
age of high-extraction flour in the form- 
ula, and the of the 
baked product. It appears that resis- 


moisture content 


tance to insect attack will depend chiefly 
on moisture content and hardness; but 
the percentage of high-extraction flour 
may well be related to the rate of insect 
multiplication in infested biscuits. 
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CANADA'S TRINIDAD TRADE 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian trade 
commissioner in Trinidad reports that 
1925 up to the outbreak of the 
present war the annual value of imports 
into Trinidad from Canada was between 
$2,000,000 and $4,000,000. Lowest point 
was reached in the depression years when, 


from 


MILLERS COMBING ALL 
MACHINERY SOURCES 


Toronto, ONt.—There is a short- 
age of milling equipment in Canada 
and millers are making an intensive 
search for machinery of all kinds, 
especially and sifters. Any 
mills that have been lying idle are 
being thoroughly gone over in the 
hope that they will yield some ap- 


rolls 


paratus that can be repaired and put 
At the present high 
rate of operation, milling equipment 
is deteriorating too rapidly for the 
peace of mind of the industry. Any 
lapse in operating time caused by 
defective equipment would seriously 
interfere with their flour orders for 
British government account. 


back into use. 


as in 1934, Canada obtained only 11% 
of the total import trade as compared 
with 22.53 in 1925. 

The principal products imported from 
this country were flour, fish and vege- 
tables, some of the main items of diet 
On the 
outbreak of war in 1939, there was a 


of the colored working class. 


change in Canada’s trade position, which 
was favored by an excellent shipping 
service. 

Imports from this country have almost 
doubled each year and in 1941 represent- 
ed 31.43% of the total as compared with 
20.65 for the United Kingdom and 24.87 
for the United States. 

Canada is now supplying most of the 
flour imported into Trinidad. Total im- 
ports from all countries in 1941 were 
772,730 tons valued at $2,396,369, of 
which Canada’s share was 772,707 tons 
valued at $2,396,302. 
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DRAWBACK RULING REVISED 

Wiynirec, Man.—Starting on May 1, 
the Canadian Wheat Board will pay a 
drawback to mills in respect of flour or 
wheat products milled or manufactured 
from western wheat when sold for ships’ 
stores, regardless of whether the flour 
or wheat products are for use in Cana- 
dian coastal waters or not. This will 
enable millers to sell all flour or wheat 
products for ships’ stores within the 
These regula- 
tions cancel instructions in effect since 
Sept. 11, 1942, which stated that flour 
sold for ships’ stores would not be elig- 
ible for drawback unless it could be es- 
tablished that the flour was for use in 
Canadian coastal waters. 


domestic price ceilings. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT STOCKS 
AT 798,448,329-BU MARK 


Toronto, Ont.—Stocks of Canadian 
wheat in all positions on this continent 
on March 31, as reported by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, totaled 798,- 
448,329 bus as against 566,447,326 on the 
corresponding date last year. Of this 
year’s quantity 790,212,515 bus were in 
Canada and 8,235,814 in the United 
States. A year ago the amount of wheat 
in Canada was 551,409,288 bus and in 
the United States 15,038,038 bus. Al- 
most half of the current year’s stocks 
was on farms, the quantity totaling 363,- 
725,000 bus, while there were 223,670,136 
in country and private terminal elevators 
and 100,297,339 bus in Fort William-Port 
Arthur elevators. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN BUYER ON COAST 
Vancouver, B. C.—To confer with R. 


T. Osborne, British Columbia manager, 
Ken Wadsworth, in charge of grain buy- 


ing operations for Maple Leaf Milling. 


Co., Ltd., with headquarters at Toronto, 
was a recent coast visitor. 


nal 


Canadian Mill Labor 
to Get Preferential 
Treatment 


Toronto, Ont.—Advices from Ottawa 
to the Ontario Winter Wheat Millers 
Association state that the labor priorities 
committee has decided to grant the re- 
quest of flour millers for preferential 
treatment in the matter of labor. Skilled 
men and laborers are to be granted per- 
mission to work for mills despite call- 
The basis will 
be that of the most essential agricultural 


ups for military service. 


treatment. 

Just how far this will go in relieving 
the présent tension in the milling in- 
dustry remains to be seen. Farm labor 
is a seasonal matter whereas mill labor is 
If the com- 
mittee’s proposal is to let mills retain 
their help for periods only this will 
hardly fill the bill. However, the com- 
mittee has expressed a hope that it will 
be able by co-operation with the mills 


a full time continuous job. 


to relieve the present need for workers 
in this industry. 

The demand for flour for war purposes 
is such that all Canadian mills will have 
to work full time all the time if this 
demand is to be met. 
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COARSE GRAIN GROWERS TO 
RECEIVE EXPORT BENEFIT 


Toronto, Ont.—The Minister of Trade 
and Commerce has announced the adop- 
tion of a plan whereby growers of coarse 
grains in Canada will benefit from the 
higher prices paid for their products 
when they are exported to the United 
States. 
will receive a combined price which will 
reflect the ceiling price on the portion 
of their grain sold in the domestic tmar- 
ket and the export price on the portion 
sold for that purpose. At the same time 
the minister also announced that while 
ceiling prices for other grains will be 
retained the ceiling on rye will be re- 
moved. The equalization fee system will 
not apply to this grain. The price of 
rye will be allowed to rise to a point 
where it will conform with export prices. 


Under this arrangement growers 
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800-BBL MILL BURNS 
AT PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 


Winnirpec, Man.—Fire causing *15. 
000 damage destroyed the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd.’s mill, elevator 
and warehouse at Portage la Prairie, 
about 60 miles west of here. The loss 
including 62,000 bus of wheat and some 
flour is covered by insurance. The mill, 
built in 1885 by J. McLeneghen, was 
bought by the Lake of the Woods com- 
pany in 1891. It had a capacity of 
800 bbls. 
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Future of British Grain Trade 
Hazarded by Farmers Union Plan 


Lonvon, Eno.—Agriculture in Great 
Britain has been very much to the fore 
of late. It was referred to by the prime 
minister in his recent broadcast, in which 
he had much to say regarding post-war 
reconstruction. Mr. Hudson, the minis- 
ter of agriculture, addressing a large 
company of farmers at Cambridge, urged 
a maximum production of wheat and 
barley, at the same time congratulating 
the agriculturists on their achievements 
so far. Lastly, the National Farmers 
Union has issued a report on food pro- 
duction policy claiming the need for in- 
ternational action to control the produc- 
tion and marketing of food after the 
war. If the plan outlined ever goes 
into effect apparently there will be no 
room for grain merchants or indeed 
any intermediaries for the handling of 
home-grown and imported food. Corn 
Trade News attacks the proposals us 
follows: 

“The latest contribution to the library 
of plans for Britain’s agriculture in 
post-war years is by the National Farm- 
ers Union, and it makes some sweeping 
proposals. Among these are increased 
production, adequate price protection 
and international control along the lines 
recommended by the Empire Producers 
Conference held at Sydney in 1988, i.e., 
the setting up of commodity councils 
for the purpose of securing the orderly 
marketing of empire primary products 
‘in order to maintain continuity of sup- 
plies and prevent avoidable gluts and 
resultant instability of price levels and 
speculation.” The union’s interest in 
oversea agriculture is inspired, so the 
authors say, by a belief that ‘the best 
interests of primary producers in Eng- 
land and Wales are wrapped up in ac- 
tion which will not merely safeguard 
their domestic position, but will bring 
to primary producers the world over a 
reasonable measure of security and sta- 
bility of remunerative price levels. Such 
a policy has the obvious merit that it is, 
at the same time, in the best interests of 
the manufacturing industry in this coun- 
try, which is concerned with the well- 
being of its domestic and foreign mar- 
kets, and of manufacturing industry in 
every country oversea, which is con- 
cerned to see the swift revival of inter- 
national trade in post-war days.’ These 
are large claims. By guaranteeing high 
prices for farm produce the world over 
and by sharing out the meager residue 
of international demand for food sur- 
pluses, the Union argues that all the 
economic ills of the world will be cured 
and everybody, farmers and manufac- 
turers alike, will soon be prosperous. 
After this one learns with little sur- 
prise that the grain trade is to be done 
away with and its functions delegated to 
the Ministry of Food.” 

It is also pointed out by Corn Trade 
News that the grain trade is doing valu- 


able work in co-operation with the Min- 
istry of Food, but this work is not much 
in the public eye and there is a ten- 
dency to forget what the grain trade 
has done for the country in the past. As 
the prime minister said in his speech, the 
country owes everything to the wisdom 
of Victorian statesmen who permitted 
the influx of an abundant and cheap, 
tariff free, supply of food, without which 
this country could never have supported 
a large industrial population and without 
which Great Britain “might easily have 
gone down the drain with many other 
minor states, to the disaster of the whole 
world.” It fell to the lot of the grain 
trade, adds Corn Trade News, to organ- 
ize the importation of this abundant and 
untaxed supply of food, a task which 
was fulfilled competently and at an ab- 
solute minimum cost so far as the inter- 
mediaries were concerned. 

Corn Trade News contends that it is 
simply nonsense to suggest that price 
fixing alone will solve all agricultural 
problems the world over. Canada, Aus- 
tralia and the United States, to mention 
only three countries, need volume of 
production and exports as well as a 
remunerative price. The post-war agri- 
cultural policy of this country cannot 
be divorced from the nutritional needs 
of the population as revealed by latest 
scientific research. The British country- 
side is well fitted by nature to produce 
dairy products and vegetables and the 
average citizen needs more of these than 
he has consumed in the past. On the 
other hand, the British farmer cannot 
produce wheat and many types of feed- 
ingstuffs of comparable quality or at a 
comparable price with those grown by 
farmers in oversea countries. 
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SCOTLAND’S BAKERS FAVORED 
IN USE OF IMPORTED FLOUR 

Lonpon, Eno.—Scottish flour import- 
ers are still so fortunate as to receive 
allocations of imported (Canadian) white 
flour to the extent of 1214% of their 
total allocations of flour, and available 
for purchase by Scottish bakers in the 
same proportion. 

Hitherto, however, bakers who did a 
“mixed” business, that is to say as 
biscuit manufacturers or cake manufac- 
turers as well as bread bakers, have 
been able to secure for their bread a 
larger share of white flour than those 
who baked bread only, albeit the flour 
order prohibits the use of white flour 
in confectionery, biscuits, etc. 

In future, according to recent instruc- 
tions issued by the Ministry of Food, 
bakers doing a “mixed” business may 
only be supplied with the proportionate 
delivery of imported flour in respect of 
their purchases of national flour for use 
in bread making. In other words, they 
may no longer apply for the “plus” 


which they found so useful in improving 
their bread. Even so they are better 
off than their fellow craftsmen in Eng- 
land and Wales, who have been deprived 
altogether of the use of imported white 
flour and who now must be content with 
national flour in which an admixture of 
714,% imported white flour has been made 
by the miller. 
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RYE GROWING IN UGANDA 
Lonpon, Eno.—It is reported that 
some trial lots of rye grown in Uganda 
(Central Africa) have proved so suc- 
cessful that it is proposed to grow 
enough this year to supply the needs 
of the 7,000 Polish refugees in the Col- 
ony. Rye has never been grown in 
Uganda previously. It is a millet coun- 
try, but produces cotton, coffee and an 

increasing number of commodities. 
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The Indian government in order to re- 
lieve food shortages until the new crop 
has been harvested, has arranged with 
the British government for the importa- 
tion of substantial amounts of wheat, 
with Australia presumably providing 
most of the required amount. The food 
shortage is due mainly to the loss of 
1,500,000 tons of Burmese rice. 





BRITAIN MOBILIZING 
FOR HARVEST 


Lonvon, Enc.—Looking ahead to 
the harvest the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture is inviting volunteer workers to 
register from all sections of the com- 
munity. Last year the voluntary har- 
vesters included many employed in 
government departments, known in 
this country as civil servants. -Gov- 
ernment departments have been asked 
to mobilize another army of harvest- 
ers this year, and volunteers may be 
granted a few days’ special leave 
if their help is needed to save the 
crops. In addition, civil servants will 
be able to spend part of their annual 
leave at one of the many agricultural 
camps which are being set up this 
year for voluntary harvesters. It is 
hoped that business firms encourage 
their employees to help with the 
harvest and to spend their holidays 
at one of the agricultural camps. 
Camps will also be set up for senior 
school children, to enable them to 
give a hand with the harvest, the 
same as last year. 





J.C. L.van der Lande, Originator 
of Novadelox, Dies in Holland 


Lonnon, Enc.—J. C. L. van der 
Lande, aged 96, died on Feb. 20 at his 
home near Deventer, Holland. He was 
head of the firm of Noury & van der 
Lande, which was founded in 1838 by 
his grandfather, G. J. L. van der Lande, 
and J. P. Noury. 

The business at first was confined to 
flour milling, oil pressing and cement 
manufacture, but after the late J. C. L. 
van der Lande became head of the firm 
on the death of his father, A. L. M. van 
der Lande, in 1888, its sphere of manu- 
In 1888 
an oil mill was built in Cleves, Germany, 
and another in Sneek, Holland, in 1913. 
During the Great War, 1914-18, experi- 
ments were carried out by the firm on 


facture was greatly extended. 


flour bleaching and improving, by means 
of a solid, harmless powder, the idea 
originating with J. C. L. van der Lande, 
as he was not satisfied with the systems 
of flour bleaching by gases being then 
generally used for the purpose. The 
powder was called “Novadelox B,” from 
which the letter “B” subsequently was 
dropped. 

On two occasions the late J. C. L. 
van der Lande visited the United States 
in connection with the introduction .of 
Novadelox to American and Canadian 
millers. Both in America and in Eng- 
land branches were established and 
later separate companies were formed. 
The American company subsequently 
was taken over by the Novadel-Agene 


Corp., of which Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Belleville, N. J., is agent. 

Not only did J. C. L. van der Lande 
have outstanding business ability, but 
he also used his powers on behalf of his 
country and did such valuable work 
politically at home and abroad that 
Queen Wilhelmina awarded him the 
highest honors she could bestow. Mr. 
van der Lande became a member of the 
First Chamber or Senate in 1911, and 
was one of those members who fought 
against the introduction of the bill en- 
forcing the sale of 12-hour-old bread, but 
without success. His latter days were 
much clouded by the Nazi occupation of 
his country, and for the last two years 
he had been incapacitated by illness. 

Survivors include his widow, 12 chil- 
dren, 58 grandchildren, and two great- 
grandchildren. All but two of his chil- 
dren and nine of his grandchildren are 
in Nazi-occupied Holland. His son, G. 
J. L. van der Lande, who at one time 
was in charge of the business of Novadel 
in America, is now in charge of the 
English company of Novadel, Ltd., and 
resides in London. Five other sons are 
in Deventer, where they carry on the 
business under great difficulties. 

The Noury & van der Lande enter- 
prises in Holland now include flour mill- 
ing, the manufacture of flour improving 
and bleaching products for both millers 
and bakers, the manufacture of yeast, 
perborate of soda, bromates, textiles and 
white lead, and the refining and process- 
ing of linseed oil. 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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Milwaukee Study Shows Gains 
For Wholesale Bread Bakers 


A moderate decline in the amount of 
white bread sold by neighborhood bak- 
eries and chain stores and a correspond- 
ing gain by wholesale bakers took place 
in Milwaukee in the past year, judging 
by the annual Consumer Analysis of the 
Milwaukee Journal, published recently. 
The same is true of rye bread, but not 
of other types of bread. 

Here is the way white bread brand 
preferences have varied in the Milwaukee 
Journal survey for the past three years 
by types of bakery: 

1942 1941 
Wholesale , 68.4 66.8 
House-to-house 3.5 15.6 17.8 


Chain store 7.4 6.0 
Neighborhood 8.6 9.4 


Total le 100.0 100.0 


Among wholesale bakers, the largest 
relative gains in the past year were 
made by Jaeger Baking Co., Mrs. Karl’s 
Bakeries, Inc., Carpenter Baking Co. 
and Rotter Baking Co. 

First place among all brands went to 
Continental with a popularity of 34.6% 
in January, 1943, compared with 34.8 
a year ago. Grocery store distribution 
remained practically the same at 93.7%. 
Jaeger breads moved into second place 
this year with a gain in popularity from 
13.5% to 19.2%. Grocery store distri- 
bution advanced to 89%. Omar, in 
third place, is preferred by 13.5% of all 
buyers, compared with 15.6% a year ago. 
Omar is sold primarily on a house-to- 
house basis. 

Mrs. Karl’s white bread was in fourth 





SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 

Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miturme Co., Inman, Kan. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


-FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 





place with a gain in consumer popularity 
from 11.2% in 1942 to 12.1% in 1943 
Independent grocery store distribution 
on this brand increased to 85.7% this 
year, a gain of 2.4%. Carpenter Baking 
Co. is listed next, with a consumer popu- 
larity of 8.1%, a gain from 7.7% a year 
earlier. Independent grocery store dis- 
tribution was 78%, a drop of 2%. Rot- 
ter Baking Co. improved consumer pref- 
erence from 1.6% last year to 1.8% this 
year and its independent grocery dis- 
tribution from 56.5% in 1942 to 65% this 
year. Heath Bakeries white bread showed 
a consumer preference of 1.1%, against 
2% last year. Distribution among gro- 
cers increased from 43% in 1942 to 48% 
in 1943. 

Twenty-five different brands of white 
bread were reported in use, of which nine 
had popularities of 1% or more. A 
total of 16 brands were included under 
miscellaneous with a combined popu- 
larity of 1.7%. 

White bread had its highest popularity 
among families.in the lowest income 
bracket, with 90.8% of these families 
regularly buying the product. In the 
top bracket, 86.9% of the families buy 
white bread. 

RYE BREAD 

A high percentage of 85.1% of Mil- 
waukee families buy rye bread. Of the 
24 brands reported this year, Carpenter 
Baking Co. led the list with 25.1% popu- 
lJarity, compared with 19.4% last year. 
Independent grocery distribution was off 
8% to 68.3%. Continental was second 
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CAKES.. 
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— get guaranteed 
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. THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buftaio, N. y. 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
_ Sh ARR R ARON ONC AAPA 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 
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SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CoO. 5: our. 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 





NEW ULM ROLLER 
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Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
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EXTRA obit 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 
— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bblis Capacity 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 














The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City . 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
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4 The Hallmark \ 
f' v of Quality 


PERCY KENT BAG CO. 











«K F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R. Fisuer, Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 











with 15.8%, a drop of 2.9% from last 
year. Jaeger’s rye bread held third 
place with little change at 15%. Mrs. 
Karl’s rye bread rose to fourth place 
with a gain of 2.6% in preference to 
10.2%. Other rye bread bakers all were 
slightly below last year’s preference. 
Chain store rye breads were 1.1% lower 
and totaled 4.1% preference. Neighbor- 
hood bakeries were off 1.3%, but had 
a much larger preference rating for rye 
than white breads, the total being 13.3%. 

During early January, 44.7% of all 
families in Milwaukee reported that they 
regularly purchased bread other than 
white or rye. This was a gain of 2% 
over 1942 and today the situation may 
be different since many of these brands 
are off the market as the result of gov- 
ernment war regulations. The higher 
income groups were the biggest buyers 
of these special loaves, and there was 
a marked difference in this respect among 
various income groups, much more so 
than in other breads. 

Mrs. Karl’s had the No. 1 position 
in this type of bread, with an 18.3% 
preference, Omar second, Jaeger third 
and Carpenter’s fourth. In this cate- 
gory neighborhood bakers scored a gain 
of .6%, and had a preference rating of 
12.2%. 

Many of the changes were due to 
wartime living conditions. It was shown 
in the survey that home baking had de- 
creased somewhat, that less flour was 
being used per family than in 1942, that 
more women were working and _ that 
more adult lunch boxes were being 
packed. 
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(Continued from page 21.) 

is manufactured from a raw material 
of which there is an abundant supply 
and which is vital to the existence of 
civilians and our armed forces. The 
consumption of enriched flour, with its 
healthful vitamins and minerals, has the 
endorsement of our government which 
gives our industry a strong position in 
these days when so many lines are being 
disrupted or discontinued. Some indus- 
tries have been required to liquidate and 
others materially to curtail their opera- 
tions, whereas the outlook in flour mill- 
ing is encouraging. 

Every member of the milling industry 
who has not been called upon to enter 
the armed forces should show his pa- 
triotism by giving his job the very best 
that’s in him and consider it a privilege 
to do so. 

Flour salesmen are noted for their 
resourcefulness. This is a quality in 
flour salesmen upon which the mills are 
placing a great deal of dependence for 
their faith in the industry’s ability to 
carry on during the war. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WAGE RAISE APPROVED 

Burrato, N.* Y.—The AFL Flour, 
Feed & Cereal Mill Workers Union, ac- 
cording to Peter J. Rybka, business 
agent of the union, has received a WLB 





approval of a 4c an hour general wage 
increase for employees of the Rex Grain 
& Milling Co., Inc., with the exception 
of the batch mixer men, for whom a 3c 
increase has been approved, and the 
mixer men who are expected to receive a 
114,c boost. The increases must be ap- 
proved by the economic stabilization 
director before becoming effective. 
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... FEED BAGS OF QUALITY 


INCE 1855, for 88 years, M. J. Neahr & Company 

have been doing the same thing: manufactur- 
ing quality textile bags to meet the requirements 
of the many customers we serve. It’s a job we like, 
because our experience has enabled us to turn out 
the highest quality bags that will dress up your 
product and insure the greatest possible protection. 


Textile bags are mighty important today—feed and 
food alike are being packed in them—and ours have 
earned the reputation for distinguished service 
Textile bags by M._ J Neahr and Company are play 
ing a big part in this vital Victory drive 





M. J. NEAHR & COMPANY 


1600 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET - CHICAGO 


THE CHICAGO BAG FACTORY SINCE 1855. BURLAP, COTTON, AND PAPER BAGS 





“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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ALMANACK ANCESTRY.—Father 
of the Mriiier’s ALMAnack, which makes 
its annual bow as Secrion II of the cur- 
rent issue of THe NortTHwesTerN MILLER, 
was the late Frederick J. Clark, who 
spent the greater part of his life as a 
member of the staff of this journal— 
who was with it, in fact, from the day 
of its birth in 1873 until the day of his 
death in 1917. Mr. Clark conceived the 
Atmanack, which spent its infancy as a 
miniature pocket piece about a column 
wide and five or six inches high, and 
brought it up to manly estate. 


ch 


An early copy of the diminutive ante- 
cedent lies before us. It was called 
“Facts About the Milling Industry.” 
This particular copy bears the date 1903, 
but there had been several predecessors. 
On the cover is a picture, in color, of 
the Mutter building, then nearly new. 
Up one side are the green ivy vines in 
which multitudes of noisy sparrows used 
to cluster, with the result that shotguns 
and trains of powder were aimed and 
laid, under special sanction of the chief 
of police, all to no— But this is getting 
into another story. 


TP 
ee 


The contents of some 50 little pages 
in the 1903 pocket piece comprised in 
parvo about what you see in today’s 
vastly magnified record. We suspect 
that, even so, the booklet contained about 
everything there was. Statistics of our 
trades had not developed in size and 
complexity as they have since. There 
were virtually no government compila- 
tions, and for many years the ALMANACK 
and its small ancestors were almost 
wholly the product of this journal’s 
staff. 


ant 

In its grown-up stature, and for the 
first time under that name, the M1Luer’s 
ALMANACK made its initial bow in 1909. 
For many years it was bound separately 
from its parent publication, but since 
1927 has been issued as a supplement 
to one of THe Norrnwestern MIer’s 
April numbers. 

at 

The word “almanac(k)” is of unset- 
tled origin. Most antiquaries have sup- 
posed that the “al” in this word is de- 
rived from the Arabic article, which sig- 
nifies the; but then some derive the 
remainder of the word from the Greek 
word denoting a lunary circle, or the 
course of months. Johnson takes it from 
the Greek word for month; others from 
the Hebrew, manach—to count—or mana 
—a reckoning; others, again, from the 
Dutch, maand, or German, moand—the 
moon, or an account of every moon. 

As the various rites and observances 


in most religions were regulated by the 
periods of the moon, none of these deri- 
vations seems wholly improbable. The 
word “calendar” was derived from the 
Greek, kaleo—I call—because a sacrifice 
was offered, at the appearance of the 
new moon, by the proclamation of the 
priest. But it is singular that all should 
agree to take the first syllable, al, from 
one language, and the two last from so 
many different ones. 
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Some of the most erudite of our ety- 
mologists think that Verstigan is more 
nearly right. He says that it is a Saxon 
word for records kept on carved sticks, 
which were called al-mon-aght—signify- 
ing, in old English, or Saxon, all-moon- 
heed, or the regard or observation of all 
the moons, and hence the word “alma- 
nac.” 
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The Egyptians computed time by in- 
struments which were probably not so 
rustic as the carved sticks that were the 
Runic almanacs used by Danes, Swedes 
and Norwegians. These latter were called 
reinstocks, runstocks, primstanes, clogs, 
etc. Might not the Egyptian obelisks 
yet prove to be almanacs or astrological 
calculations? The Egyptian priests 
called them “fingers of the sun.” 
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The most noted early almanacs were: 


John Somer's 
Oxford 

One in Lambeth Palace, written in... 

First printed one, published at Buda.. 

First printed in England, by Richard 
Pynson 

Tybault’s Prognostications 

Lilly’s Ephemeris 

Poor Robin's Almanac 

Lady’s Diary 

Moore’s Almanac 

Season on the Seasons 

Gentleman's Diary 

Nautical Almanac 

Poor Richard’s Almanac 
Philadelphia) 


Calendar, written 


1472 


F 1 
(Franklin's, 
1733 


Of Moore's, at one period, upwards 
of 500,000 copies were sold annually. The 
Stationers’ company claimed the exclu- 
sive right of publication until 1790, in 
virtue of letters patent from James I. 
Old Moore’s is still hale and. hearty— 
the standby of British farmers. In Eire 
it has just been suppressed because it 
dared to include in its “Forecast of 
Events” a prediction that Hitler would 
be defeated toward the end of 1943. 
The censor held that publication of 
this crystal-gazing prophecy would be 
an un-neutral act. (Eire, you know, is 
so neutral in this war that it is likely 
to be neuter a long time after it—and 
bad cess to ft). 

Isaiah Thomas, one of the most noted 
of early printers of this country, issued 
an almanac in 1784, and in 1798 appeared 
“The Farmer’s Almanac,” by Robert B. 


By Carroll K. Michener 








Thomas, now in its 15lst year of con- 
tinuous publication. “The Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s Diary, or the United States 
Almanac and Repository of Science and 
Amusements,” by M. Nash, came out in 
1820, and in 1829 the “American Al- 
manac.” Other historical works of this 
kind were “Goldsmith’s Almanac,” “Rid- 
er’s Pocket Almanac,” “White’s Ephem- 
eris, or Celestial Atlas,” and the “British 
Almanac and Companion.” 

The almanac was canonized as St. 
Almachius in the Roman calendar. 
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We get a little dithery at thought of 
what lies ahead of us in the prepa- 
ration of next year’s MILLER’s ALMANACK. 
All those countless barrel figures will 
have to be converted into hundredweights, 
and even the mathematical short cut sug- 
gested in our columns last week won't re- 
lieve much of the statistical headache. 
...A print order of 7,000, by the way, 
was nearly exhausted by the first week's 
requests for those conversion-table cards. 
@®d® € 
It was a bit of a surprise to 
find how little interest there was in many 
mill offices in converting their barrel pro- 
duction records to hundredweight basis. 
Chief interest seemed to center in the 
price conversion table. We thought sales 
staffs pretty generally would have such 
tables worked up and in operation long 
before we could get in print with one, or 
that flour price pencillers would build 
their hundredweight quotations from the 
ground up rather than from the barrel 
down. But no. And in consequence we 
had to slap the price conversion table 
onto our card pretty pronto to meet the 
deluge of orders. 
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GRANDPAPPY’S'¥ PORTABLE.— 
There’s lots of fun on the sidelines of 
this millin’ game. The other day we had 
a letter from a New York advertising 
man who said he was under the impres- 
sion that when he was a boy he used 
to see a fellow with a portable flour mill 
show up periodically at his grandfather’s 
farm and grind flour for household use 
and for feeding the livestock. He want- 
ed to find out where he could buy such 
a mill. 
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“I know,” he wrote, “that the mail 
order people offer them in their catalogs, 
but I am looking for an old-timer that 
is still in good condition, or can be put 
in good condition without too much ex- 
pense.” , 

Maybe we've missed something, but 
though we were born and raised on a 
farm and have been rather intimate with 


the flour milling industry for quite some 
time we’ve never heard of such a thing 
as a portable flour mill in grandpappy’s 
day, and we told the ad man so. 
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Then it turned out that the ad man 
was servicing a client who wanted to 
make his farm self-sustaining, and who 
now is willing to skip the portable mill 
business entirely. This might be be- 
cause of what we said about the Rural 
Electrification Administration’s  coffee- 
grinder milling crusade of a year or so 
ago, for it appears that both the ad man 
and his client are as dead aginst such 
bureaucratic boondoggling as we are. 

There’ve been lots of portable flour 
mills going the rounds in recent years— 
mostly ending up on the scrap heap of a 
disillusioned foode cranke. It wasn't 
so long ago that we saw the handbill of 


‘a garage mechanic in western Canada 


who offered to put a complete flour mill 
in every kitchen for $100. 


& 

REA’s mills, as we recall it, cost from 
fifty bucks to a thousand—only you can't 
buy ’em now account the priorities. But 
occasionally such machine can be picked 
up second hand. Senator Shipstead of 
Minnesota got hold of one and broke 
into print with an account of what good 
bread his wife makes in her Washington 
kitchenette from flour turned out, as 
needed, by senatorial manpower. May- 
be you remember our frivolous com- 
ments on this matter a bit ago. 

And then there was that recent news 
story about Army experiments with meat 
choppers on the North African front. 
A company in Ohio makes these con- 
traptions sort of ambidextrous, and says 
they’re just as good for grinding wheat 
as they are for meat mincing. 


Finally—and this about the army re 
minds us of it—we ought not to go to 
press without mentioning Napoleon's 
portables. He may actually be the cause 
of it all, for nowhere have we seen any 
account of peripatetic flour mills ante- 
dating the ones he -dragged around 
Europe for the purpose of feeding his 
military banditti. These mills are truly 
historic. Superficially, they were no 
unlike the coffee grinder grandma used 
to use. The machinery consisted of tw? 
steel plates between which the grain was 
coarsely ground, and a hopper and feed- 
er. The moving plate was turned by 
means of an out-size handle. The whole 
fitted into a box measuring 14 in square 
by 8 in high. In use, two sides of the 


. box were removed, the mill was fastened 


to a table, cross-bar, tree or gun car 
riage, and then it was ready for action. 
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~ Winning the Peace 








(Continued from page 19.) 
sistance and relief until these starving 
peoples are able to provide for them- 
selves. If food can win the war, then 
certainly lack of food will lose the peace. 

Retribution must be swift and com- 
plete. The pent-up hate within each 
Axis-occupied nation unequaled in the 
history of the world, will burst with 
the fury of wild beasts the day fighting 
ends. The Quislings and the Lavals will 
be taken care of over night. But there 
must be immediate armed occupation 
and establishment of temporary civilian 
governments in the liberated allied and 
the conquered enemy countries to stem 
the conflagration before innocent people 
suffer, before gangster elements take 
control, before further hates develop, 
and before the task of orderly recon- 
struction is delayed for years. 

After the last war too many people 
were deceived by democratic promises. 
This time we must make only those 
promises we intend to keep, and we must 
keep those we make. We must state 
our intentions while we and our allies 
are dependent upon one another to win 
the war. We must act while differences 
can be compromised into the most satis- 
factory plan that all can agree upon. 
Sumner Welles gave us a timely warning 
when he said: “We cannot afford to per- 
mit the basic issues by which the destiny 
of humanity will be determined, to be 
resolved without prior agrement, in hur- 
ried confusion, by a group of harassed 
statesmen, working against time, pressed 
from one side by the popular demand for 
immediate demobilization, and crowded 
on the other by the exigencies of domestic 
politics.” 

The world is looking to the United 
States for the leadership which only 
we can give in the war, in the peace, and 
in the formation of the United Nations 
group. This is at once our great op- 
portunity and world obligation. Our 
legislative and executive should agree 
now on the skeleton framework for such 
a program, leaving the details for com- 
pletion by post-war artisans. In col- 
laboration with Britain, Russia and China, 
we should announce a new world free- 
dom, a new opportunity, a better world 
standard of living—which the four great 
allies will underwrite. The United Na- 
tions will thereby give hope and encour- 
agement to oppressed peoples everywhere 
and make them eager to help in any way 
they can to throw off the Axis yoke. It 
will stiffen resistance, increase sabotage, 
develop organized opposition, hasten the 
downfall of the Axis, shorten the war, 
Save billions of dollars, and save hun- 
dreds of thousands of our boys. 

With legislative approval and support, 
the executive would be able to proceed 
with the leaders of the other United 
Nations in the formation of effective in- 
ternational machinery and procedures for 
resolving disputes and conflicts that 
may arise among members of the United 
Nations. To maintain the rules agreed 
upon, an international force must be 
established. It must be made clear that 
the purpose of such a force is not to 
impose outside decisions on any nation, 
except as that nation’s conduct is en- 
dangering the security of other countries. 

The powers of this United Nations 
organization must be limited and specific. 
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It should not attempt to regulate all 
relations between nations any more than 
a city government attempts to regulate 
all relations between the families of 
which it is composed. 

Every nation—even our present en- 
emies—may participate in the United 
Nations organization provided they sub- 
scribe to the principles enunciated in 
the Four Freedoms, the Atlantic Charter, 
the Master Lend-Lease agreement with 
Britain, the principle of self-determina- 
tion, the guarantee of adherence to col- 
lective security, and mutually helpful 
economic relations. 

The United States has consistently 
avoided entangling foreign alliances only 
to be drawn into war twice in a quarter 
of a century. This is because we re- 
fused to do collectively what we are 
perfectly ready to do, have had to do, 
and will continue to have to do, indi- 
vidually. 

The fact that all but one of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations joined with 
Britain at the outset of the war shows 
that enough intelligence exists, even in a 
loose world organization, to bring about 
immediate co-operation, once it is real- 
ized fully that the interests of all are 
affected by war anywhere. If the United 
Nations fail to agree on some such or- 
ganization in their preliminary negotia- 
tions, the possibility of their succeeding 
in developing, after the armistice, a 
more intricate international organization 
is most remote. 

Except for a few periods in world 
history, there has always been some di- 
rection in world affairs. At the begin- 
ning of the Christian era Rome laid 
down the rules; when Columbus dis- 
covered America, Spain made them; 
later, Britain made—and enforced—the 
rules. A world organization, a United 
Nations organization, is neither a new 
concept nor a new order. It is the 
natural development in world civiliza- 
tion. It is the application of the prin- 
ciples and machinery of our own na- 
tional government on global scale. The 
fact that our 48 states, in federal union, 
each without economic barriers, foreign 
embassies, army or navy, have devel- 
oped the highest standards of living 
the world has known, is the best exam- 
ple of the practical possibility that a 
world organization can succeed. It re- 
quires the kind of self-discipline, on a 
mutual world scale, which has already 
proved workable and best in the smaller 
orbits of the family, the community, the 
state and the nation. 

With this much established and ap- 
proved now, by America, Britain, Rus- 
sia, China and others, before the armis- 
tice, the United Nations could all sit 
around the peace table when the war 
is won with the reasonable assurance 
that on this firm foundation a strong 
and enduring peace could be built. 

No world peace will be perfect. One 
can merely be much better or much worse 
than another. Under the best of condi- 
tions an enduring peace will require time, 
patience, careful nursing and combined 
skill and effort on the part of the lead- 
ers in the United Nations. 

With intelligent post-war direction, so 
much progress can come, particularly 
in the world’s standards of living, that 
the rising demands for goods and serv- 
ices will open a vista of trade and higher 
civilization such as has never before 
been experienced. Human wants are 
insatiable. As soon as one want is 


satisfied, others take its place. With 
greater and greater production of goods 
and services, properly proportioned and 
balanced both at home and abroad, we 
should build a world in which all nations 
and peoples, large and small, with con- 
fidence in the future may live their lives 
amid an increasing freedom from want, 
a freedom brought about by the healthy 
functioning and expansion of free human 
enterprise. 

Some day the roar of dive bombers, the 
crash of bombs, the rumble of tanks will 
cease. Silence will again prevail in all 
theaters of war. Victors and vanquished 
can again return home to their families, 
their loved ones—away from war, they 
will hope again, for ever and ever, to 
live in a world in which we seek no 
victories but those of peace. 

These men will place on our statesmen 
the responsibility to avoid the mistakes 
our nation made after World War I— 
the mistakes that led to World War II. 
We and they share with our statesmen 
and diplomats the responsibility to build, 
above the ruins of war, the foundations 
for a lasting peace. 
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FEED WHEAT PROCESSORS 
TO GET FREIGHT REBATE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Processors of grain 
in the Southwest can now grind feed 
wheat and ship it to any point within 
the area defined by the Kansas City 
office and get rebates adjusting the price 
to the feed wheat values at the destina- 
tion, it was announced by the Kansas 
City office of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
April 22. 

Allowing the mills to make a “reason- 
able charge” for the grinding, merchan- 
dising and sacking, the ruling will let 
the many mills in the Southwest who 
want to help alleviate the feed situa- 
tion use their equipment to grind feed 
wheat on the same basis as a mill located 
at the destination point. 
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U. 8S. CORNSTARCH PRICE UP 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Government pro- 
curement agencies buying for the ac- 
count of lend-lease have been author- 
ized by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion to pay for edible cornstarch the same 
maximum prices which private purchas- 
ers are allowed to pay. This action was 
taken through Amendment No. 161 to 
Supplementary Regulation No. 14 to the 

General Maximum Price Regulation. 
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* “E” Ceremony * 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Arrangements have 
now been completed for formal presen- 
tation of the Army-Navy “E” award to 
officials and employees of Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City, April 30. The cere- 
mony, which will be open to close as- 
sociates of the company and the em- 
ployees, will start at 3:30 p. m. with the 
singing of America. Walter Scott, secre- 
tary of the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
will act as master of ceremonies and in- 
troduce Brigadier General J. E. Barzyn- 
ski, commanding general of the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot, who will make the 
award. After raising of the flag, L. S. 
Myers, general manager of the company, 
will accept it for his company. Lieuten- 
ant Commander Nathan Young, of the 
United States Naval Reserve, will then 
award pins to employees. Singing of 
the Star-Spangled Banner will conclude 
the program. 
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Major William Kirby St. Claire, of 


Dallas, Texas, formerly southwestern 
manager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., and widely 
known in milling and other business cir- 
cles in Texas and the Southwest, has 
been promoted to the position of execu- 
tive officer of the Army Air Forces 
Navigation School at San Marcos, Texas. 
Former post adjutant at the AAF Navi- 
gation School at Hondo, Texas, Major 
St. Claire also had served for one month 
on temporary duty at Kelly Field, Texas. 
He is a graduate of the Officers’ Train- 
ing School at Miami Beach, Florida. A 
veteran of the first World War, he is 
one of two members of his immediate 
family serving in the present war, a 
brother being a first lieutenant with the 
infantry at Fort Benning, Ga. The son 
of a soldier, Major St. Claire was born 
Dec. 13, 1900, in Manila, Philippine 
Islands. His father was the late Cap- 
tain Felix L. St. Claire, U. S. Army. 





GRAIN EXCHANGE AT FORT 
WORTH ELECTS OFFICERS 


Forr Wortn, Trexas.—At the annual 
election of the Fort Worth Grain and 
Cotton Exchange held April 20, all the 
incumbent officers and directors were re- 
elected for the ensuing year, as follows: 
W. O. Brackett, president; K. K. Smith, 
vice president; W. P. Bomar, A. A. 
Hart and M. C. Rall, all of Fort Worth, 
and J. C. Crouch, of Dallas. G. E. 
Cranz was also retained as a director 
despite the fact that he has for many 
months been an officer on active duty 
in the U. S. Army, and is now stationed 
at the army air training base near Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Mr. Bomar was con- 
tinued as treasurer, and E. B. Wooten 
was chosen as secretary for what will 
be his thirty-sixth consecutive year in 
that capacity. 
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INTERLAKE NAVIGATION 
UNDER WAY APRIL 24 


Do.uru, Minn.—The Canadian steam- 
er Bricoldoc, the first to enter the har- 
bor this year, arrived here April 23 from 
Fort William with a cargo of approxi- 
mately 290,000 bus of barley. The in- 
terlake navigation season opened here 
April 24 with the arrival of a large fleet 
of bulk freighters released from the ice 
pack at Whitefish Bay where they were 
held up for nearly a week. Last year 
the first arrival occurred on March 26. 
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‘SUNNY 
KANSAS” 


A grand flour 


to take on 
when some 
other flour 


has not worked 


so well. 
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WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
2,500 BBLS DAILY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 

















WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















MANPOWER MAIN TOPIC 
OF FOOD WAR MEETING 


GMA to Seek Manpower to Save 1943 
Farm Crops at June 
Conference 


New York, N. Y.—A War Conference 
at which leading food manufacturers of 
the country will meet to discuss problems 
brought about by the serious wartime 
food shortage was announced recently 
by Paul S. Willis, president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
The conference will be held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York June 
9-10. 

Mr. Willis said that one of the most 
important subjects to be discussed is 
manpower. “By June of this year there 
will be such an acute shortage of men 
in the entire food industry that it is 
doubtful if the manufacturers can han- 
dle this year’s pack,” according to the 
industry spokesmen. “Already thousands 
of men have been drafted and more are 
going every day. Top Washington offi- 
cials recognize food as an essential in- 
dustry; nevertheless, the men who make 
up the industry are being called in large 
numbers. ‘Thousands more are leaving 
of their own volition under the mistaken 
idea that it is more patriotic to work in 
a shipyard than in a food factory. This 
is just not so. For example, the draft 
status of a mechanic or electrician in 
a shipyard is no different from that of 
a mechanic or electrician in a food fac- 
tory, and yet thousands who are now 
leaving the food factories do not reilize 
this. 

“Regardless of how successful the 
government’s farm production program 
is, it will do no good unless the crops are 
proces-ed and turned into food ready 
for distribution to Murinansk, New Ire- 
land, or your own dinner table,” Mr. 
Willis said. ‘This job takes manpower, 
and without it the whole war program 
is threatened. Men without food are men 
without strength, and men_ without 
strength cannot fight. It will do the 
government little good to defer 1,500,000 
men to work on farms if the produce of 
those farms is not properly processed 
and packed. The food industry must 
have enough manpower to do this vital 
war job.” 

Other important war subjects on which 
the food manufacturers will seek action 
are production, equipment conservation, 
wartime food distribution and_ pricing, 
labeling, containers, new products, nutri- 
tion and food conservation. 
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ARRANGE TRAINING COURSE 

New York, N. Y.—The Metropolitan 
Production Men’s Club has arranged for 
its members and any of their associates 
to take part in a training course under 
the direction of Sterling Mudge, director 
of “Training Within Industry” Division 
of the War Manpower Commission. There 
is no charge for the course, which will 
consist of five two-hour demonstrations. 
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HEADS CONSUMER RELATIONS 

Miss Rachael Reed has been appointed 
director of consumer relations for the 
Borden Co., with headquarters at 350 
Madison Avenue, New York. Since 
August, 1940, Miss Reed has been Mid- 
west director of consumer relations for 
the Borden Co., with offices in Chicago. 
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ARNOLD 


— = 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 














‘Flour from this mill comes to you 


“fully aged — ready to use 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 














Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS Dali 
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BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


el 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mis at FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. | 











DIXIE LILY | 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
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Cente M nial Flouring Mills Co. 
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—— — GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
| ™ SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ans EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 


COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


--=qun8 _ mn | 
wait 


~ NEW SPOKANE MILL. -MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 





MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 


ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 














GROWN 
MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 












“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 








port Flours. 
































WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM-—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


Cp. on/ “There is 
No Substitute 


for Quality” 








"¢ FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and h in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
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FLour Buyine “BARGAINS” 




















COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 


are likely to prove disastrous. For 
more than 40 years you have bought 
our brands with perfect safety, 
knowing that they represented the 





highest and most DEPENDABLE 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 











Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


‘QUALITY that scientific milling could 
produce. Do not experiment now. 





ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 





pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 


PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 86991 ™ 














BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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Mostty PERSONAL + + 





PROMOTED 


J. S. McKenry has been appointed 
division manager, bulk products sales, at 
Richmond, Va., for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. He has been a member of the 
company’s sales force in that territory 
for some years, and is well acquainted 
in the trade. 


REPAIRS COMPLETED 

Repairs have been completed by the 
Stafford County Flour Mills Co., Hud- 
son, Kansas, down several weeks with a 
broken diesel engine crankshaft. The 
mill is resuming operations this week. 


HOME BAKING HIT 

The shortening shortage is having its 
effect on the family trade in the South, 
jobbers told P. H. Baum, secretary- 
treasurer of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., home from a trip through that area. 
Family baking has suffered a slump, 
they say. 


TRAVELERS 

W. P. Dolan, Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis, spent the Easter holiday 
at Kansas City, afterwards going to 
Pittsburg on business. W. R. Moore 
was in Milwaukee and L. V. Mika is 
calling on the trade in Illinois. 


SOYA TECHNICIAN 

Floyd Crego, bakery technician in the 
soya flour department of Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, Inc., was a visitor with 
David Coleman, Inc., New York, at the 
close of the week. Earlier Mr. Coleman 
went to Boston to spend the holidays 
with relatives. 


MINNEAPOLIS WEEK END 

L. B. Denison, general sales manager 
for the North Dakota Mill & Elevator, 
Grand Forks, spent the week end in 
Minneapolis. 


CHICAGO VISITORS 

Visitors in Chicago last week were: 
George P. Urban, George Urban Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo, and Mrs. Ruth Gooch, 
Fisher Flouring Mills, Portland, Oregon. 


UNDERGOES OPERATION 

Fred C. Haller, president of the 
Haller Baking Co., Pittsburgh, is con- 
valescing satisfactorily in the West Penn 
Hospital there following an abdominal 
operation, 


MACARONI ADVISOR 

James T. Williams, president of the 
Creamette Co., of Minneapolis and Win- 
nipeg, has been appointed a member of 
the advisory committee of the macaroni 
industry. A former president of the 
national association, Mr. Williams served 
with the industry’s advisory committee 
during World War I. 


SOUTHWESTERN BUSINESS 


Herman Steen, Millers National Fed- 
eration, Chicago, visited Oklahoma and 
Kansas last week on federation business. 
ANCIENT MILL STILL RUNS 

S. H. “Van” Stoltzfus, head of Gen- 
eral Mill Equipment Co., Kansas City, 
has just returned from a long trip back 
east, where a friend told him about a 
mill built in 1772 and still turning out 
flour. To verify this Van stopped off 
at the plant, named Jerusalem Mills, at 


Jerusalem, Md. The story was true. 
The mill, operating buhrs and grinding 
out both whole wheat and white flour, 
was working steadily, if not very effi- 
ciently. The owner runs it more or less 
as a hobby. It makes 25 bbls a day, is 
a sturdy stone mill, obviously built to 
last. 


EXTENDED TRIP 

Charles C. Reynolds, director of sales 
for the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, is on an extended trade trip 
through the southeastern and seaboard 
states. 


ON LEAVE 


Captain Elmo C. Rankin, president of 
Packard Milling Co., Custer City, Okla., 
until his induction into the armed serv- 
ices, visited his home recently and called 
at the office of the Oklahoma Millers 
Association in Oklahoma City. 


FAMILY GET TOGETHER 

Karl E. Humphrey, vice president and 
treasurer of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was a recent Oklahoma visitor 
when he called on his brother, M. E. 
Humphrey, Chickasha miller, with his 
son, Lt. Tom Humphrey, who is sta- 
tioned at Fort Sill, Okla. Mr. Hum- 
phrey was accompanied by Mrs. Hum- 
phrey, Karl E., Jr., and his daughter, 
Mrs. Prescott Covey. The Humphreys 
formerly lived in El Reno and Okla- 
homa City. 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 


E. F. Gronert, secretary Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D., was a 
Minneapolis visitor this week. 


NEW ORLEANS VISITOR 


Paul H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., visited 
their representative, P. L. Thomson & 
Co., and he and Mr. Thomson called on 
the trade in southern Louisiana. 


DELEGATES 

Philip W. Pillsbury, president, and 
A. E. Mallon, vice president, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., are members of a dele- 
gation of nine Minneapolis business men 
attending the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in New York City. Mr. Mallon 
was a speaker on April 28 (text of the 
address on pages 18, 19 and 31 of this 
issue). 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO FEED CLUB HEARS 
TALK ON SOUTH AMERICA 


Cuicaco, Inn.—More than 100 mem- 
bers and guests attended the dinner 
meeting of the Chicago Feed Club, held 
at the Morrison Hotel, April 16. Frank 
M. Priebe, Priebe & Sons, Inc., produce 
packers, described his recent 17,000-mile 
trip to 17 countries in South America, 
all by plane in a little less than three 
weeks. 

Vice President Charles Van Horssen 
presided in the absence of President J. 
E. Nelson. Five new membership appli- 
cations were received, and the newly ap- 
pointed committee of C. W. Sievert, 
American Dry Milk Institute; John 
Mecking, Atkins & Durbrow Corp; and 
J. G. Nellis, Nellis Feed Co., are plan- 


ning an active membership campaign. 
The newly elected members are: Theo- 
dore Jacobson, Bisbee Linseed Co., Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill; Walter H. Schatz, 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago; J. 
Falconer, Chase Bag Co., Chicago; S. A. 
Nordhausen, Lake-Cook Farm Supply 
Co., Des Plaines, Ill., and V. E. Herter, 
V. E. Herter & Co., Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago. 

Mr. Van Horssen announced the next 
meeting will be held in May. The Chi- 
cago Feed Club now has 135 members. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DIFFERENTIAL RATE DENIED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—CCC officials in- 
dicated April 16 that a negative answer 
to an appeal filed recently by the Kel- 
logg Milling Co., Minneapolis, shippers of 
crushed feed wheat to southeastern des- 
tination buyers, for a differential of 9¢ 
bu because of reported inadequate crush- 
ing facilities in the southeastern area. 
The CCC contends that the shipments 
could have been made from a closer 
shipping point. 
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JAMES M. WALLACE 

James M. Wallace, Minneapolis grain 
man, died April 23, following what evi- 
dently was a heart attack. He had been 
to his office the day before, and was 
enjoying his usual good health. Good 
Friday—a_ holiday—he worked in_ his 
garden most of the day. He retired 
early, and died shortly thereafter. Mr. 
Wallace, who was 63 years of age, had 
been associated with the grain trade 
since 1901, working for the Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., and E. S. Woodworth 
& Co. In recent years, he traded in his 
own name. His widow, two daughters 
and a son survive him. 


F. E. CARTWRIGHT 

Inducted into the army only two 
weeks ago, Private Frederick E. Cart- 
wright, 32, died suddenly April 16 in 
Fort Niagara (N. Y.) Hospital. Cause 
of the death was not announced. In 
civilian life, Pvt. Cartwright was credit 
manager and a member of the executive 
committee of Henry & Henry, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., wholesale bakers’ supply 
company, for which concern he had 
worked for 12 years. His wife survives. 


H. J. CLEMENTS 


H. J. Clements, Minneapolis, long 
known to the grain trade as president of 
the Frank A. Pierce Co., screenings, died 
April 20, on a train while returning to 
Minneapolis from a winter’s stay in San 
Antonio. He retired from business about 
15 years ago. At the time of his death 
he was accompanied by Mrs. Clements, 
who, with three sons, survives him. 


MRS. F. G. STROEHMANN 


Mrs. Fred G. Stroehmann, wife of the 
founder of the Stroehmann baking in- 
terests, and mother of C. F. and H. J. 
Stroehmann, of Stroehmann Bros. Co., 
Williamsport, Pa., died April 24 in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Burial was at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 


E. J. BYRNE 


Edward J. Byrne, president of the 
Kelley Baking Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. 
Y., died recently at the age of 48. He 
was a native Syracusan, and active in the 
business, club and civic affairs of the 
community. 
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CEREAL CHEMISTS 
WILL MEET MAY 17.19 


Industrial Utilization of Cereals to Be 
Emphasized on Program—Symposium 
on Cereal Processing Planned 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The twenty-ninth an- 
nual meeting of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists will be held at Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis, May 17-19. 

The program committee has prepared 
a schedule built around the foremost 
authorities, not only on the problems of 
the war, but also on the preparations 
for the peace. Major Virgil O. Wodicka 
will discuss “Recent Developments in 
Cereals for Army Use,” and a member of 
the Foreign Relief and Rehabilitations 
Operations will speak on “The Prob- 
lem of Feeding Starved Nations.” 

A symposium on the practical prob- 
lems of cereal processing and distribu- 
tion, under the title “On the Firing Line 
with Cereals,” has been arranged by 
George Garnatz, Kroger Food Founda- 
tion, and Henry V. Moss, Monsanto 
Chemical Co. This part of the program 
will occupy the whole of May 19. 

In all, 38 papers are scheduled for 
the program, and the industrial utiliza- 
tion of cereals is emphasized throughout, 
giving the program a very practical as- 
pect. Among the topics are the distilla- 
tion industry in war and peace; indus- 
trial utilization of corn proteins; oil 
products from cereal grains; industrial 
uses of wheat proteins; the grading and 
storage of grains; entomology and in- 
sect control of grains; and practical and 
technical applications and control in 
bread making. 

Among the scheduled speakers are 
G. E. Hilbert and M. M. MacMasters, 
Northern Regional Research Laboratory, 
Peoria, Ill., whose subject will be “Waxy 
Maize”; W. H. Peterson and Marvin 
Johnson, University of Wisconsin, who 
will speak on “Bacterial Fermentation 
of Cereal Carbohydrates”; Dr. Paul 
Kolachov, Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, 
Louisville, whose topic is “The Distilla- 
tion Industry in War and Peace,” and 
Warren Goss, Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, Peoria, whose subject 
is “Oil Production from Cereal Grains.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OHIO MILLERS CONSIDER 
INDUSTRY REGULATIONS 


Cotumsvs, Ounto.—The Ohio Millers 
State Association held its annual meet- 
ing in Columbus April 20, on the same 
day of the Ohio Safety Congress, in 
which it had a part. 

G. E. O’Brien, O’Brien Milling Co, 
Greenville, Ohio, presided at a round 
table, at which ceilings and regulations 
governing the industry were considered. 
Corn ceilings to farmers and terminal 
elevators, and corn ceiling selling prices 
were discussed. Much attention also 
was given to bran and middling ceilings, 
including the purchase and selling prices. 
The lowering margin of profit came in 
for considerable attention, and various 
methods were discussed for obtaining 
relief from this condition. The opinion 
was expressed that the $2 wholesale and 
$4 relief allowable margins were inade- 
quate in small lot sales. 

It was the consensus that it would 


-be best for each miller to inform the 


OPA of the problems in his individual 
business and suggest relief. It was 
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thought that this procedure would be 
more likely to bring early and satis- 
factory results. There also was a dis- 
cussion of the developments in the vari- 
ous regional feed meetings recently held. 

Pp. A. Lashley presided at another 
round table at which there was a discus- 
sion of flour prices. Consideration was 
also given to the 100-Ib basis of pricing 
flour, but no action was taken. 

Officers were elected as follows: presi- 
dent, W. C. Dewey, Blanchester; vice 


president, A. T. Weisheimer, South 
Charleston; directors: P. B. Harsha, 
Portsmouth; W. D. Studer, Apple 


Creek; R. W. Keyner, Logan; C. R. 
Patterson, Piketon, and W. R. Moody, 
Shelby. R. S. Willcox, of Columbus, is 
secretary and treasurer of the associa- 
tion. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Kansas City Alcohol 
Plant to Include 
Feed Unit 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Added recognition 
from the government of the essential 
role of the feed industry seemed evi- 
dent April 21 when it was revealed that 
the huge alcohol plant to be built in 
Kansas City will have an additional 
$1,500,000 used on machinery and build- 
ings to convert the residue into stock 
feed. 

Cost of the alcohol unit itself will be 
but little more than $2,000,000, so the 
feed unit will be nearly as costly an in- 
vestment as the principal plant. No 
estimate as to the amount or type of 
feed that will be produced has been 
made, but the plant is expected to pro- 
duce about 15,000,000 gals of alcohol a 
year, requiring roughly 50,000,000 bus 
of grain. 

The Kansas City plant is one of the 

few government sponsored units which 
will be started immediately. .Some plans 
for other units have been deferred until 
later and it is possible that at least one 
of the plants may end up in St. Joseph, 
Mo., rather than in Iowa or Illinois. 
The St. Joseph plant, if approved, may 
also have a feed unit. 
The plant in Kansas City will be in 
the northeast industrial district, where 
there is a concentration of feed and flour 
mills as well as elevators. 

The plans for the feed unit were re- 
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THE WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


EXPERT ON NUTRITION 





HE most prolific governmental 
IT write on dietary and. nutrition 

subjects—Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling 
—is busy in a new job which will some- 
what dull her facile and, most always, 
informative, pen. Now fairly well situ- 
ated in the important administrative post 
of assistant chief of the Bureau of 
Home Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture, Dr. Stiebeling is directing 
the research work of this farflung gov- 
ernmental department. She has certain 
very positive thoughts on nutrition, and 
right now is of the opinion that an in- 
crease in the levels of riboflavin, niacin 
and other enrichment ingredients for 
flour and bread would be a good thing 
for Mr. and Mrs. America and their 
progeny. 

“Our studies of food consumption, es- 
pecially flour and bread,” said Dr. Stiebe- 
ling, “brought out the fact that Ameri- 
can diets have been low for too long a 
period. This is particularly true of the 
diets of the southeastern area where 
pellagra is prevalent. Grain products 
would do much to improve the diets 
of the people if flour had even a larger 
level of niacin and other enrichment 
ingredients than now are legally required. 
The levels already established take one 
big step in the right direction, but if 
my recommendation is sought, I would 
revise them upward.” 

Asked how she happened to turn to 
food habits and their improvement as 
her life work, Dr. Stiebeling significant- 
ly remarked: “I was brought up on a 
farm and liked good food. The nutri- 
tion and scientific side caught my fancy 
and I have tried to absorb as much 
knowledge thereof as possible.” 

It was in a little white (not the pro- 
verbial red) rural school near her birth- 
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Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling 
. . has positive thoughts on nutrition . . 


place just outside Haskins, a hamlet in 
Pauling County, Ohio, that Dr. Stiebe- 
ling obtained her first seven grades of 
book learning. For her eighth grade and 
high school studies, she found herself in 
Findlay, Ohio, and thence to Skidmore 
College at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
where she took a liberal course, including 
home economics. Obtaining her bachelor 
of arts degree at Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas, Dr. Stiebeling 
taught for a while there and eventually 
was head of the home economics de- 
partment. 

Obtaining a teaching assistantship in 
Columbia University, Dr. Stiebeling 


moved eastward and her master’s de- 
gree and doctorate conferred upon her 
there led to her appointment as assist- 
ant to two great pioneers in modern 
nutrition, Dr. Mary Swartz Rose and 
Dr. Henry C. Sherman, with whom she 
worked before joining the staff of the 
Bureau of Home Economics. 

Dr. Stiebeling was formerly head of 
the family economics division of BHE, 
in which she dealt primarily with nutri- 
tion. One of her contributions has been 
the application of methods for deter- 
mining the dietary levels of groups of 
people. This has made it possible to 
ascertain definitely where whole popula- 
tions or segments of a population stand 
in the dietary scale; plus what improve- 
ments are needed to bring them up to any 
desired standard. In connection with 
this work, Dr. Stiebeling developed the 
so-called “four diets.” 

Many of the methods worked out by 
Dr. Stiebeling are considered basic in 
nutrition planning in many countries 
throughout the world. They are said 
to be particularly valuable in more 
closely gearing food production to the 
nutritional needs of large or small popu- 
lation groups. 

Author of such articles as “Better Nu- 
trition as a National Goal” and “Pres- 
ent Day Diets in the United States,” 
Dr. Stiebeling’s findings about nutrition 
have been published in a number of 
bulletins and circulars of the Department 
of Agriculture and professional journals. 
She has also written this information 
about food budgets and diets in popular 
style for women’s magazines. Dr. 
Stiebeling is a member of several pro- 
fessional and scientific societies and is 
associated with the food habits commit- 
tee of the National Research Council. 





vealed by Senator Truman after his get- 
ting the information from John W. 
Boyer, head of the alcohol and solvents 
section of the chemical branch of the 
War Production Board. 





Grain Sorghums Finding New 
Uses as War Pushes Research 


As the result of research activities both 
by private industry and the government, 
new strains of sorghums and corn are 
being developed which apparently open 
the way for the milling of these grains 
for tapioca and other starch substances, 
replacing many products which before the 
war were imported. 

A suggestion of this is contained in 
the new booklet on Grain Sorghums, 
Their Products and Uses, put out by 
technicians at the Northern Regional Re- 
Search Laboratory at Peoria, Ill. It 
states that recent research “may con- 
tribute . . . to the development of new 
industrial outlets for these grains or in 
extending their present uses.” 

The booklet goes on to point out that 


Leoti and McLean sorgos, along with 
others, have peculiar waxy characteris- 
tics which resemble the starches in the 
cassava roots, until the war imported 
from the East Indies and used for tapi- 
oca and other commercial purposes. 
Recently several milling companies in- 
terested in domestic production of tapi- 
oca and other starches have explored this 
field and are making plans to take advan- 
tage of these new outlets for sorghums. 
General Foods, for instance, is cur- 
rently interested in obtaining milling 
properties which will be used for proc- 
essing sorghum grain into a form from 
which it can be converted into starch 
for tapioca. Other wet and dry corn 


millers are interested in the other branch 


of the processing road, namely, making 
this starch into adhesive substances. 

Flour mills are adaptable to the proc- 
essing of grain sorghums with very little 
change. Although the volume of this 
type of business is not great, it is large 
enough to reduce significantly the rapidly 
diminishing idle milling property now 
available. 

To make flour from grain sorghums, 
good, clean sorghums are cleaned in a 
fanning mill and then may be pulverized 
on a hammer mill, if a fine screen of 
about 1-16 inch is used. The flour must 
be sifted several times, depending upon 
the grinding, and because of that flour 
mill equipment is most easily adaptable. 
Commercial use of these waxy sorghums 
actually was started in 1942, but it has 
not as yet reached large scale produc- 
tion. 
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EARLY MORNING DEMONSTRATION 

Bakers and supervisors of cafeterias 
in one of the big military manufactur- 
ing plants in the Kansas City area, at- 
tended a 6 a.m, demonstration given last 
Tuesday by Miss Alma Swenson, Wheat 
Flour Institute representative. “All of 
them seemed to have chips on their shoul- 


ders when I started, but they stayed to 
watch and were so appreciative at the 
end that they want me to come back 
again,” Miss Swenson reported. 

The following day Miss Swenson gave 
a demonstration for 125 home economics 
students at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT REPORTS 
BETTER QUARTERLY INCOME 

New York, N. Y.—The National Bis- 
cuit Co. for the quarter ended March 31, 
reports net profit of $2,632,186, after 
charges and taxes, compared with $2,431,- 
289 for the first quarter of 1942. For 
the 12 months ended March 31, net profit 
was $10,625,774, against $10,374,560 the 
preceding period. 

At the annual meeting, Frederick 
Beers, vice president, announced that 
sales for the first quarter of this year 
were 40% larger than for the like period 
of 1942 and March sales were the largest 
for any month in the company’s history. 
But for the shortage of certain raw 
materials, including shortening, sales 
would have been even larger, he added. 
These shortages caused the shutdown of 
some ovens for short periods. 
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SOYA OUTPUT CAPACITY 
SHOWING MARKED INCREASE 


Wasnuinoton, D. C.—Production ca- 
pacity for edible soya products—the high 
protein foods soon to have an important 
place in both military and civilian diets 

is expected to reach 1,500,000,000 Ibs 
annually by December if the expansion 
program continues at its present rate, 


the War Food Administration reports. 
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While a large part of this production 
will be needed for direct war require- 
ments, the quantity available for civilians 
will be many times as large as it has 
been in the past year. 

Launched by the Department of Agri- 
culture last December, the expansion 
program is expected to supply adequate 
quantities of soya products—chiefly flour, 
grits and flakes—to meet all require- 
ments, including the anticipated heavy 


postwar needs. Expansion in 1943 is 


going ahead at a faster rate than was 
thought possible several months ago, and 
production capacity on an annual basis 
should pass the billion-pound mark by 
midsummer. 

Most of the soya products used do- 
mestically have been utilized by food 
manufacturers for fortifying or extend- 
ing various cereal and meat products. 
Increasing amounts will be available for 
this purpose as well as for direct use in 
the home. 





LAST YEAR’S BONDS GOT US STARTED 


Last year saw nearly 30,000,- 

000 workers voluntarily buy- 
ing War Bonds through some 175,- 
000 Pay-Roll Savings Plans. And 
buying these War Bonds at an 
average rate of practically 10% of 
their gross pay! 

This year we've got to top all 
these figures—and top them hand- 
somely! For the swiftly accelerated 
purchase of War Bonds is one of 
the greatest services we can render 
to our country . . . and to our own 
sons ... and our neighbors’ sons. 
Through the mounting purchase of 
War Bonds we forge a more po- 
tent weapon of victory, and build 
stronger bulwarks for the preserva- 
tion of the American way of life. 


“But there’s a Pay-Roll Savings 


You've done your bit T 


THIS SPACE IS 


Plan already running in my plant.” 

Sure, there is—but how long is 
it since you’ve done anything about 
it? These plans won't run without 
winding, any more than your watch! 
Check up on it today. If it doesn’t 
show substantially more than 10% 
of your plant's pay-roll going inte 
War Bonds, it needs winding! 

And you’re the man to wind it! 
Organize a vigorous drive. In just 
6 days, a large airplane manufac- 
turer increased his plant's showing 
from 35% of employees and 214% 
of pay-roll, to 98% of employees 
and 12% of pay-roll. A large West 
Coast shipyard keeps participation 
jacked up to 14% of pay-roll! You 
can do as well, or better. 


By so doing, you help your na- 


tion, you help your workers, and 
you also help yourself. In plant 
after plant, the successful working 
out of a Pay-Roll Savings Plan has 
given labor and management a 
common interest and a common 
goal. Company spirit soars. Minor 
misunderstandings and disputes 
head downward, and production 
swings up. 


War Bonds will help us win the 
war, and help close the inflationary 
gap. And they won't stop working 
when victory comes! On the con- 
trary—they will furnish a reservoir 
of purchasing power to help Amer- 
ican business re-establish itself in 
the markets of peace. Remember, 
the bond charts of today are 
the sales curves of tomorrow! 


Now do your best! 


A CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICA’S ALL-OUT WAR EFFORT BY. 
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DRY MILK INSTITUTE 
INTO WAR PROBLEMS 


Joint Program With Others in Dairy 
Industry Planned—Financial 
Reserve Needed 


Cuicaco, Itt.—The eighteenth annua! 
meeting of the American Dry Milk Ip. 
stitute, Inc, held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, April 14-15, was 
its second wartime conference, and the 
industry’s major problems of adequate 
supplies and production of increasing 
quantities of dry defatted milk solids 
were thoroughly discussed. 

The institute membership adopted an 
important and far-reaching program. 
For many years the seven branches of 
the dairy industry have co-operated 
through the Dairy Industry Committee, 
At a meeting on Jan. 2, it was decided 
to extend the work of this committee, 
as a more aggressive program was need- 
ed. A chairman will be appointed, who 
will give all of his time to this work 
and a budget will call for not more than 
$10,000 a year from each group. The 
American Dry Milk Institute voted to 
work with the other members of the 
Dairy Industry Committee. 

The forward looking program adopted 
provides that the industry will work to- 
ward the conversion to whole milk de- 
livery as fully and practically as possible. 
Production of 1,000,000,000 Ibs of dry 
milk solids is necessary, and by deliv- 
erics of whole milk from farmers, all 
milk can be utilized completely. The 
program includes: 

Development of domestic markets for 
post-war activities, and of foreign mar- 
kets for the betterment of nutrition; 
adoption of a name for dry defatted 
milk solids, so as not to deprecate the 
product, and to satisfy both processor 
and consumer; co-operation of the en- 
tire dairy industry in the stabilization 
program. 

The executive committee was empow- 
ered to recommend methods to build up 
a reserve, for future use. It was stated 
that a good financial reserve was needed, 
and a special fund of $150,000 to $200,000 
was suggested. Larger membership was 
recommended as an aid, and the execu- 
tive committee was asked to consider 
ways and means to induce processors 
of powdered whole milk to join the 
institute. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARLES BARNES NOMINATED 
BY HOLES-IN-BREAD CLUB 
New York, N. Y.—Charles A. Barnes, 
of Bakers’ Helper, was nominated for 
president of the Holes-In-Bread Club at 
a meeting in the Hotel Shelton, April 22. 
Neil Morgan was nominated for vice 
president and program chairman, and 
Charles Cochran for secretary and treas- 
urer. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GENERAL MILLS BUYS PROPERTY 

Minneapouis, Minn.—General Mills, 
Inc., recently purchased additional 
property adjoining its naval ordnance 
plant in Northeast Minneapolis, a two 
story building with 51,000 square feet of 
floor space. It will be used temporarily 
as a warehouse, freeing space in the 
main plant for production. work. The 
company recently leased from the city 
an abandoned school building in the sam¢ 
neighborhood. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Will 
WOLF MI 


LINWOC 
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LING CO. 


D, KANSAS 


























Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


‘HAVASAK” 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID- WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation * 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


| onmes GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 














CALIFORNIA DEALERS 
HEAR JOHN WESTBERG 


Feed Ceilings, Price Control and Pro- 
tein Problems Attract Large Crowd 
to Fresno Convention 


Fresno, Cat.—Feed ceilings, price con- 
trols and the critical protein supply sit- 
uation were topics that attracted sev- 
eral hundred dealers to the nineteenth 
annual business meeting of the Califor- 
nia Hay, Grain and Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, held at Fresno, April 16-17. 

Dealers from Oregon, Arizona and 
Nevada heard three top-flight experts, 
John K. Westberg, Dr. George H. Hart 
and Dr. H. J. Almquist, bring together 
the many and far-flung phases of supply 
and ceiling problems. 

New officers and directors elected for 
1943-44 are: president, H. W. Amelung, 
Poultrymen’s Co-operative Association of 
Southern California, Los Angeles; vice 
president, Ed H. Durr, Golden Eagle 
Milling Co., Petaluma. 

New directors elected for two-year 
period: Welles T. Ross, Ontario (Cal.) 
Feed & Milling Co; Harry N. Laine, 
Globe Mills (Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.), 
Los Angeles; Louis E. Agnetti, San 
Joaquin Grain Co., Bakersfield; S. R. 
James, James Grain Co., San Jose. 

The outgoing president, J. B. Outsen, 
Outsen Bros. Milling Co., San Francisco, 
was elected to serve the board for a one- 
year period as is customary. 

Carry-over directors, whose terms ex- 
pire in April, 1944: Roy T. Mason, Con- 
solidated Chemical Ind., Inc., San Fran- 
cisco; Harold W. Bell, National Oil 
Products Co., Los Angeles; J. Russell 
Smith, Durkee Famous Foods, Inc., 
Berkeley; W. K. Jansen, Walter Jansen 
& Son, Lincoln. 

Secretary I. J. Stromnes and assistant 
secretary, Evelyn E. Schirmer, were re- 
appointed for the coming year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRANT CARD ELECTED BY 
GEORGIA MANUFACTURERS 


Attanta, Ga.—Just prior to the open- 
ing session of the Southeastern Regional 
Feed Conservation Conference in Atlanta 
April 19, the Georgia Feed Manufac- 
turers Association held a business meet- 
ing and elected Grant Card, Puritan 
Mills, Atlanta, president, to succeed L. 
C. Brown, Birdsey Flour Mills, Macon, 
Ga. R. K. Salter, Juliette Milling Co., 
Macon, was named vice president. 

Howard Martin, of Theo. W. Martin 
& Son, Atlanta, was appointed secretary- 
treasurer. 

Newly elected members of the board 
of directors include Thomas C. Law, of 
Law & Co., chemists, Atlanta; R. I. 
Zacharias, City Milling Co., Columbus; 
T. B. Martin, Jr., Standard Milling Co., 
Atlanta, and C. B. Nichols, Happyvale 
Flour Mills, Griffin. Carry-overs on the 
board are G. D. Arnold, Valdosta (Ga.) 
Milling Co; Grady Yancey, Buckeye Cot- 
ton Oil Co., Atlanta; J. D. Smith, South- 
ern Milling Co., Augusta. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLIED MILLS’ EARNINGS 
DECLINE IN PAST YEAR 














Cuicaco, I1u.—Allied Mills, Inc., and 
subsidiaries, reported net profit for the 
12 months ended March 31 was $1,427,549, 
equal to $1.78 a share, against $2,082,882 
or $2.56 a share in the preceding 12 
months’ period. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Some bakers like one of these three splendid 


They are dif- 








flours and some like another. 
ferently milled for different breads and for- 
mulas. But they are exactly alike in their 
being milled from the most carefully selected 


wheats by precision methods and the most 


watchful safeguarding of every milling detail. 
The Baker Has the Last Word 
* * * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
we 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Our Modern, Sanitary Flour Mill... 


. . . is fully air con- 
ditioned and _ controlled for 
humidity and temperature. Full 
laboratory control plus Dakota 
hard spring wheat completes the 


picture. 


TRI-STATE MILLING COMPANY 


RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Except for scattered small 
sales to bakers whose business exceeds their 
plants, business was 28%, compared with 
38% the previous week and 17% a year ago, 
The general ‘freeze’ order, the substantial 
bookings already having been made, and 
the approach of new crop all teamed up 
to keep sales low. ’ 

Most significant of trade influences, how- 
ever, is the sharp reduction in family 
business which has resulted from the pinch 
on the housewife’s shortening supplies, com- 
peting for her ration tickets as it does with 
meat, butter and other fats. Millers are 
definitely alarmed about the cut 
demand, 

Clears strong, 





in family 


prices higher, and 
ning time poor. Export business light. 

Quotations, per sack (cwt), April 24: 
established brands family flour $3.90@4.10, 
bakers short patent $3.20@3.30, 95% $3.15 
@ 3.25, straights $3.10@3.20, first clear $2.60 
@2.85, second clear $2.50@2.65, low grade 
$2.40 @2.50. 

Of the mills reporting, 1 reported domestic 
business active, 5 fair, 5 quiet, 6 slow and 
8 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Closing quotations per 
sack (cwt), locaf flour prices, April 24, de- 
livered Oklahoma points: hard wheat short 
patent flour $4.20@4.40, soft wheat short 
patent flour $4.20@4.40, standard patent 
$3.80@4, bakers short patent $3.50 @ 3.55, 
bakers standard $3.45@3.50. 

Wichita: Sales from 20 to 30%, direc- 
tions from 95 to 100%, quotations steady. 

Hutchinson: Business shrank to near the 
vanishing point. Almost complete lack of 
interest as buyers don their wishing ring 
and talk about lower prices in another 60 
days when new wheat will be moving. Ship- 
ping directions free. 

Salina: Demand has 
with prices about 10c 
directions rather slow. 

Texas: Demand, which started tapering 
off at the start of the month, continues to 
dwindle, and is only 10 to 15% of capacity. 
Approach of the new wheat crop probably 
accounts for buyer's indifference, Current 
business about all in near-by territory; 
Texas mills seem to have secured little, if 
any, of the recent Cuban business. Opera- 
tions, however, holding up well around re- 
cent rate, in neighborhood of 75% of ca- 
pacity. Prices about unchanged. Quota- 
tions per sack (cwt) April 23: family flour 
48's, extra high patent $3.80@4.20, high pat- 
ent $3.55@3.95; standard bakers 98's, 44% 
or less ash, $3.35@3.51; first clears, sacked, 
2.80@3. 


run- 


very quiet, 
Shipping 


been 
higher. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: The navy bought a little 
spring wheat flour last week for quick ship- 
ment to the east coast, and some lease-lend 
flour was also bought, but regular trade 
was again very light and scattered. On 
one day last week not one sale was re- 
ported in New York. Trade everywhere 
seems to have enough flour on hand, or in 
transit, to care for near-by needs, and un- 
filled business on mill books is understood 
to be still above normal. So present lull 
in buying is understandable. 

Lack of shipping directions is causing 
millers more concern than is lack of new 
buying. Total bookings by northwestern 
mills last week were around 42% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 32% a week earlier 
and 55% a year ago. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) April 27: estab- 
lished brands short patents $3.44, spring 
first patent $3.32@3.37, standard patent $3.27 
@3.32, fancy clear $3.20@3.30, first clear 
$3.05@3.15, second clear $2.50@2.65, whole 
wheat $3.35@3.40. 

Interior Mills, including Duluth: 
is negligible, and new bookings have just 
about reached the vanishing point. Prices, 
apparently, are no longer a consideration. 
The trade has all the flour it needs for 
near-by needs, and is not interested in add- 
ing to its holdings at this time, especially 
so since it is protected against an advance 
by prevailing ceilings. Main concern now, 
millers say, is getting shipping directions. 
THE CENTRAL WEST 

Sales extremely light. Buyers 
in the main have their needs fairly well 
covered and can see No reason at present 
to add to their holdings. Shipping direc- 
tions have also slowed up. Sales of family 
also light, with deliveries slow. Quotations 
per sack (cwt) April 24: spring top patent 
$3.38@3.58, standard patent $3.28@3.48, first 
clear $3.18@3.43, second clear $2, family 
flour $4.40@4.48; hard winter short patent 
$3.10@3.53, 95% patent $3.09@3.48, first 
clear $3@3.15, soft winter short patent $3.37 
@4.45, standard patent $3.15@4.24, first 
clear $3@3.60. 

St. Louis: Buyers continue a waiting at- 
titude. Local mills report very little new 
business placed on the books. Large parcel 
buyers standing on the side lines. Car lot 
orders unusually slow. Demand for both 
high grade and otherwise is off. Prices 
easier. Jobbers advise nothing new from 
past weeks. Bakers taking care of wants 
from old contracts. Only buying being done 
is for present requirements. Shipping in- 


Interest 


Chicago: 


structions lighter. Quotations per sack 
(cwt) April 24: soft wheat bakers straight 
and patent (ceiling price) $3.98, cake flour 
$4.56, family soft wheat short patent $3.98 
@4.29, straight $3.98@4.29, first clear $3.06 
@3.32; hard wheat bakers patent (ceiling 
price) $3.44, family short patent $3.57@ 
3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, first 
clear $2.68@3.06; spring wheat bakers pat- 
ent, straight and 95%, $3.44. 

Toledo: No notable change or feature in 
milling business last week from recent con- 
ditions. Quiet. Sale of flour has subsided. 
Considerable flour has been bought, and buy- 
ers apparently see no reason for increasing 
purchases as conditions become stabilized, 
with ceiling on flour prices and both ceiling 
and floors about to be announced on wheat 
prices, creating a nonspeculative situation. 
Not so much argument and jockeying any 
more about the price of flour with all flours 
at or near the ceiling, as well as feeds, and 
there have even been instances of flour 
buyers seeking out and hunting for mills 
in position to sell them—quite a change 
from old conditions. 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 27c 
rate points to New York, went to 17%c over 
the close of Chicago May last week, and 
April 24 was $1.62%, with not much wheat 
coming out. No prices or quotations avail- 
able on soft wheat flours, which are presum- 
ably at ceiling levels with all mills and in 
all positions. 


THE EAST 


Buffalo: A decided let-up in demand and 
sales, both in the family and _ bakery 
branches of the trade. Holy Week ac- 
counted for part of the letdown, but there 
were trade factors, such as a relative feel- 
ing of security by the trade in well- 
protected previous bookings and lack of any 
incentive in the news. Directions continue 
on a slowed up trend, but the trade be- 
lieves that it will not be long before nat- 
ural conditions will force a decided pick-up, 
probably early in May. Spring first clears 
firm and offerings very limited. Output 
continues very light and has brought about 
a very tight situation in the feed market. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) April 24: 
spring short patent $3.80, spring standard 
patent $3.70, spring high gluten $3.79, top 
family patent $4.63, first clear $3.38, south- 
western short patent $3.66, pastry $3.77. 

New York: Probably one of the dullest 
weeks of the year. Both Passover and 
Easter holidays cut interest and attendance 
at business, and even attractively low prices 
bring only minimum response. Buyers con- 
sistently indicate that they are so heavily 
booked they can take on little additional 
flour, and previous contracts made so far 


< 


below current levels as to make them ad- 
vantageous to the buyer even with carrying 
charges. While only light new orders are 
expected during this season, good shipping 
directions customary. This year, however, 
these have been poor to fair, amd are a 
source of disappointment. The heavy gov- 
ernment buying stiffens many mills’ prices, 
although those who have not sold this 
agency make occasional bargains, and in- 
quiry by some of the larger bakers is indi- 
cated. The range of prices is little changed, 
with high glutens and clears offered only 
moderately, and not pushed, and cake 
grades also scarce, 

Quotations per sack (cwt) April 23: spring 
high glutens $3.73@3.86, standard patents 
$3.50@3.70, clear $3.42@3.65; hard winter 
high glutens $3.60@3.72, standard patents 
$3.50@3.75, clears $3.32@3.35; soft winter 
straights $3.83@4.08. 

Boston: Mill agents report an absolute 
vacuum on new commitments and, in view 
of present static market conditions, did not 
press for business except in rare cases where 
buyers actually need flour. Mental attitude 
of bakers greatly improved by amendment 
of fat rationing order giving them 100% of 
1942 shortening, but this did not make 
them any more receptive to buying. Large 
majority still have adequate supplies and 
feel safe for the present on flour ceilings, 
at the same time recognizing there will be 
no change in bread price ceilings. Trade 
gradually becoming accustomed to thinking 
in terms of hundredweights instead of bar- 
rels in receiving quotations. Shipping di- 
rections not so brisk as before, but in gen- 
eral results fair. Mill quotations remain 
steady, with no inclination to shade prices. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) April 24: spring 
high gtutens $3.88@3.98, short patents $3.73 
@3.88, standard patent $3.63@3.73, first 
clear $3.52@3.62, southwestern short patent 
$3.58@3.73, standard patent $3.48@3.58; 
Texas short patent $3.68@3.78, standard pat- 
ent $3.53@3.68; soft winter patent $3.96@ 
4.06, straights $3.73@3.83, clears $3.53@3.63. 

Philadelphia: Market easy, with prices 
of most kinds slightly shaded. Demand 
light and offerings more than ample. Buy- 
ers confining operations mostly to small lots 
for the satisfaction of immediate require- 
ments. Quotations per sack (cwt) April 
24: spring wheat short patent $3.61@3.81, 
standard patent $3.41@3.61, first spring 
clear $3.26@3.46, hard winter short patent 
$3.51@3.71, 95% $3.41@3.61, soft winter 
straights nominal. 


Pittsburgh: Demand slow and limited to 
small lots, with the larger consumers show- 
ing no inclination to buy. Family flour 
sales eased up considerably, with retail out- 
lets well supplied. Prices adhere closely 
to ceiling. Shipping directions slow. Soft 
winter sales moderate, with cake and pastry 
bakers the principal takers. Bulk of busi- 
ness in bread flour was handled by south- 
western mills. Clears in brisk demand but 
searce. Quotations per sack (cwt) April 24: 
spring wheat short patent $3.75@3.80, 
straight $3.67@3.69, first spring clear $3.44 
@3.56, hard winter short patent $3.67@ 
3.80, straight grade $3.50@3.59, high gluten 
$3.64@3.80, first clear $3.18@3.49, soft win- 
ter bakers short patent $4.51@4.64, straight 
grade $3.44@3.52. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 


Minneapolis 
May July 
137% 137% 
137% 138 


April 
April 
April 


Kansas City St. Louis 
May July May July 
135% 135% seve eee 
136 136% cane oe 


Duluth 
May July 
138% 138% 
139% 138% 





April cxce BOUE 

April coos Bae 137% 

April 136% 136% 
Portland 

May July 


137% 


April 
April 
April 


Holiday: 
135% 
135% 
135% 
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Buenos Aires 
Closed 
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April sees ae 101 . 105 105 
April 2 seve Que 101 


c OATS ‘ 
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Kansas City 
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102 102 





105 105 
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Minneapolis 
May July 
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Chicago 
May July 
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April 
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Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 

May July May July 

301% 298 301% Su 79% 

302 299 302 os06 79 
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April 83% 86% 
April ses 83% 86% 
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79% 81% 
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301% 300 301% 
300% 300 300% 
300 300% 300 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran ........ 
Standard middlings* 

Flour middlingst 
Red dog 


oo e+ @40.40 .... 

«+++ @40.40—.. 
-@40.40... 

«+++ @40.40—. 


Phila 


Baltimore 
Spring BOTAN ...cccsecccees oeee See8 
Soft winter bran wer, rer 
Standard middlings* er er 
Flour middlingst owes Wades 
Red dog o0:0:4aneaaes 


Spring bran 
00 


Toronto - $....@29. 
qWinnipeg ....... ....@29.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City 
$....@40.40 $....@37.75 @ 

Bissas 
- @37.75 
-@ 
- @ 37.75 
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$....@45.65 $....@46.48 §$....@. 
«ee @45.65 y Sere we 


@ 45.65 
.»@45.65 5 
-@45.65 .... 


{Fort William basis. 


St. Louis 
Tre, Pere 
39.00 @ 39.50 
39.00 @ 39.50 
39.00 @39.50 
+++ +@39.50 


Cincinnati 


Buffalo 

7 ee Fe $....@42.26 
36.50 @ 37.00 ee 
@ eee + @42.26 
«+++ @42.26 
- @ 42.26 


Nashville 


37.75 36.50@37.00 
ee Pap 


Boston 


ce. Qervecte nies 
° - @43.00 «+++ @43.30 
--»@46.48 Pere 
-@46.48 «+++ @43.00 
@46.48 ....@.... 
Shorts Middlings 
$....@30.00 $....@33.00 
«++ +@29.00 . @. 


tTuesday prices, 


122. @ 43.30 


. ported 
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THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Flour sales exceptionally 
quiet. Southwestern hard wheat flour was 
the best mover principally to the breaq 
baking trade and jobbers. No interest of 
midwestern and Pacific Coast flours as users 
of this type are well contracted ahead ang 
not interested in new business. Some sales 
of northern spring wheat flours from job. 
bers’ stock in limited quantities. Shipping 
directions good. Prices unchanged to 8c cwt 
lower, with most southwestern and north- 
western millers quoting cwt. 

Quotations per sack (cwt), April 24: hard 
spring wheat flours (f.0.b. mills) family pat. 
ent $3.34@3.45, first patent $3.20@3.28, stand- 
ard patent $3.11@3.18, fancy clear $3.01q 
3.11, first clear $2.88@2.98, second clear 
$2.64@2.77; hard winter wheat family pat- 
ent no quotations, bakers short patent $3.36 
@3.32, 95% $3.21@3.22, first clear $2.74q 
3.06, second clear $2.52@2.67; soft wheat 
short patent $3.96@4.45, straight $3.48 @ 3.79, 
first clear $3.13@3.31. 


Nashville: Brokers, blenders and near-by 
mills indicate business has gone from bad 
to worse. Buyers showing no interest what- 
ever in making bookings at this time and 
the usual day to day sale of a car or so is 
a thing of the past. Shortening rationing 
has helped the bakery business. Bakers 
indicate their bread, rolls, cakes and pies 
selling better than ever since so many 
housewives are in some war work which 
gives them little time to bake bread at 
home. A sizable lot of flour was bought 
last week by a few of the larger bakers 
and consisted of soft, hard and _ spring 
wheat flours for distributed six months’ 
shipment beyond their present contracts, 
which will probably run through July. Con- 
sumers evidently still pretty well stocked, 
as the jobbers, merchants and retailers re- 
port no interest. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) April 24: soft 
winter family short patent $4.45@4.60, 
standard patent $4.30@4.45, straight $4.15@ 
4.30, clears $4@4.15, hard winter wheat 
Short patent $4.05@4.30, standard patent 
$3.90@4.05, soft winter high patent pastry 
flour $4.40@4.55. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets remain very quiet. As 
far as local and domestic business is con- 
cerned, mills not offering at present. Ceil- 
ing prices and present wheat prices do not 
permit profitable conversion at this time. 
The local and California trade still well 
taken care of for the time being, but Middle 
West and Southwest business out of the 
question. Gulf and Atlantic Coast business 
is out for the duration for lack of shipping. 
The government was in the market for sub- 
stantial amounts. This with what they had 
already booked is keeping terminal mills 
operating at capacity. 


Portland: The government placed orders 
for 140,000 bbls of flour with Pacific North- 
west mills last week. Prices ranged from 
$6 to $6.20 bbl, f.o.b. mill, for export 
straight flour. Other export business also 
very good. South America and Cuba good 
buyers of flour, with the new export sub- 
Sidy of $2.64 bbl to Cuba and §$2 to South 
America. Domestic flour business continues 
fair, with buyers on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
but some steady buying going on. Middle 
western business has slumped off of late, 
with new bookings light. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) April 24, f.o.b. 
mill, 98’s, cottons: hard winters $3.19, blue- 
stem topping $3.21, soft wheat straights 
$3.04, all Montana $3.57, high gluten $3.52, 
cake $3.98, fancy hard wheat clears $3.16, 
whole wheat 100% $3.39, graham $3.09, 
cracked wheat $3.19. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour do- 
mestic business is going along steadily. 
Bakers and other buyers are taking their 
requirements as needed, as there is no in- 
centive in the present situation for long- 
period contracting. There is a ceiling above 
which prices cannot go, and with such an 
urgent export demand there is no prospect 
of any declines. Quotations, April 24: top 
patents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.60, bakers $4.30 
@4.40, in 98's, jute, net cash, car lots, 
Toronto-Montreal freights. 

Canadian mills have their entire capacity 
booked up on export orders until the end 
of the crop year and more business is 
offering. Most of the bookings are for 
British government account. Now the West 
Indies and South American markets are 
clamoring for flour, But owing to lack of 
the necessary capacity Canadian mills are 
unable to accept much of this business. 
Prices for export follow the fluctuations of 
the wheat market, and compared with 4 
week ago prices are 9d higher. Quotations, 
April 24: government regulation grade of 
Canadian flour 35s per -280 lbs, May-June 
seaboard; 35s 3d, July, winter ports. 

Car lot trade in winter wheat flour is 
light. Little or no interest is shown by the 
large buyers and only an odd car is moving. 
Sales of small lots of household pastry 
flour are fairly regular. A little blended 
flour is being sold. Export business is at 
a standstill. The domestic price has deé- 
clined 10c. Quotations, April 24: pure On- 
tario winters $5.20 bbl, in second-hand jute 
bags, Montreal freight basis; $4.90 bbl, bulk, 
in buyers’ bags, seaboard for export. 

Offerings of winter wheat are light. 
Deliveries are mostly small, although im- 
proved in some parts where road condi- 
tions are better. Demand is limited, Prices 
continue at the ceiling. Quotations, April 
24: $1.10@1.11 bu, f.o.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: No new export business re- 
in flour. Domestic sales on mod- 
erate scale. However, all mills operating 
to capacity, with enough orders to keeP 
busy 24 hours a day and seven days 4 
week until the end of July. Mills were 
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picking up small amounts of the northern 
grades in cash wheat market, but showed 
no inclination to press for supplies. Quo- 
tations, April 24: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and British 
Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds, 
$4.80; second patents to bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: Concern is increasing among 
flour dealers in this area over the prospects 
ef future supplies for the domestic trade. 
So far the dealers have been able to handle 
all needs, but the delays being experienced 
in getting new stocks rolling westward are 
causing grave fears as to future operations. 

In the first place there has been a tre- 
mendous increase in population on this coast 
due to the war and its attendant activities. 
This is further aggravated by the very 
jarge number of workers taking lunches in 
which bread forms the major article. Bak- 
ers are using many times their normal sup- 
plies of flour, and while sales to house- 
wives have fallen off in all stores, the in- 
creased bakery purchases more than make 
up for this. 

Western mills are booked almost to ca- 
pacity for some time on export orders to 
move via the Atlantic seaboard, and be- 
cause of this situation cars for transport- 
ing domestic flour to this coast are becom- 
ing scarcer every day. 

There has been very little attempt on the 
part of flour men here to rustle up new 
export flour business recently due to the 
general transportation picture. 

Domestic hard wheat flour prices are 
holding at price ceiling levels, and on the 
basis of cotton 98’s are $5.40 for top pat- 
ents, $5 for bakers patents and $4.90 for 
Vitamin B. Ontario pastry flour is in good 
demand, with supplies fair and prices 
steady to the trade around $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, April 27 


Minneapolis: No change; numberless buy- 
ers, but no sellers. It is virtually impos- 
sible to buy any grade now, for either 
prompt or deferred shipment. Mills are 
sold away ahead and, because of lack of 
directions on flour, are not running much 
over 60% capacity. They are getting far- 
ther behind on deliveries all the time. 
Trade seems willing to place orders with 
anyone who will accept them for most any 
shipment during the remainder of this cal- 
endar year, at ceilings, with the proviso 
that if ceilings are advanced in the mean- 
time, they will pay the market at time of 
shipment. With millfeed unobtainable, the 
trade is turning to ground feed wheat, oats 
and barley, but the capacity available for 
milling these products is limited, so even 
these feeds are not obtainable in the quan- 
tities needed. 

Oklahoma City: Quotations on millfeeds 
delivered southern Oklahoma by truck: bran 
$2.05 per bag of 100 lbs, mill run $2.05, 
shorts $2.05. Delivered northern Oklahoma: 
bran $2 per bag of 100 Ibs, mill run $2, 
shorts $2. 

Wichita: Demand good; trend steady at 
ceiling; supply less than demand; bran and 
shorts, basis Kansas City, $36.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand strong; trend firm; 
supply wholly inadequate; bulk of feed 
going to mixed car trade; bran, mill run 
and shorts $36.50@37.50 (Kansas City 
basis). 

Salina; Demand excellent; trend steady; 
Supply insufficient to take care of trade 
requirements; bran and shorts selling read- 
ily at ceiling levels. 

Fort Worth: Demand unsatisfied; trend 
tight at mixed car ceilings; supply con- 
tinues oversold, current offerings insignifi- 
cant; wheat bran and gray shorts $43.40, in 
mixed cars, white shorts not quoted, deliv- 
ered Texas common points. 


Chicago: Good; trend strong; no offer- 
ings; spring and hard winter bran $40.40, 
std. midds. $40.40, flour midds. $40.40, red 
dog $40.40, jobbers’ ceiling price. 

St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray and 
brown shorts $39@39.50, red dog $39.50. 

Toledo; Continues strong, demand , great- 
er than the supply, prices right at the top, 
hitting ceiling levels and staying there, and 
millers able to sell much more feed than 
they produce, with result that they have 
discontinued making quotations. 

_ Buffalo: situation very tight, with offer- 
ings about nil; all mills badly overdue on 
shipments against contracts due to very 
curtailed output; apparently no relief in 
Sight until after the opening of lake and 
rail navigation; trend firm; supply very 
light; bran, std., midds., flour midds., red 
dog, second clear and heavy mixed feeds, 
$42.26, 
ae + ae Seating at a standstill be- 
of scarcity of supplies; tren n- 
changed; $46.06. r ais te 

Boston: Demand continues strong, particu- 
larly for near-by positions, but offerings not 
available from jobbers and resellers and 
mill's supplies also tight with no pressure 
to sell. No feeds available from Canadian 
Sources, Domestic quotations remain at 
ceilings; spring bran, midds., mixed feed 
and red dog, $46.48. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend firm; 
Supply light; bran, std. and pure spring 
$45.65 bid; hard winter, $45.65; soft winter 


nominal; midds., std. n fi 
den, psker and flour, and red 
Pittsburgh: Demand brisk; trend firmer; 


—— quite limited; no offerings and sup- 
plies scarce; bran, std. midds., winter 


midds., flour mid 
nena. ds. and red dog $44.35, 
Nashville: Demand very good; however, 


a not offering except an occasional lot, 
$% majority are still behind on shipments. 
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Prices at ceiling, both bran and shorts 


quoted $43.30. 


Seattle: Fair; trend steady; supply fair; 
$36.50. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 


Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
very limited; $42.60. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand strong; pas- 
ture is backward on account of unseason- 
ably cold weather. Production is heavy, but 
no more than enough to cover orders. Ex- 
port permits are scarce and are worth $12 
@12.50 ton. The export quotation is at the 
Boston ceiling of $45.50 ton, basis Montreal 
freights, Canadian funds. Domestic values 
are unchanged at the ceiling. Bran $29, 
shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net.cash, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 
basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand keen, but this repre- 
sents no change in the situation for some 
time as all available supplies moving to 
eastern Canada. It is doubtful if the de- 
mand from eastern Canada has ever been 
as heavy; bran $29, shorts $29, Man. and 
Sask; Alta., bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; 
small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady, with prices 
holding at ceiling levels. Domestic demand 
continues at record levels, with no indica- 
tions of any abatement in purchases. How- 
ever, suppliers are finding it increasingly 
difficult to secure additional supplies from 
prairie mills due to the tightening up of 
the railroad transportation situation. It is 
reported that most of the prairie mills are 
oversold due to the late spring in Canada 
and the increase in flocks resulting in 
larger demand. There is also a shortage 
of hay on this coast and dairymen, getting 
more for their milk, are feeding better, 
while stockmen, in response to government 
demands, are increasing their herds. Pro- 
tein grains are very short here and western 
mills are reported frightfully behind on mill- 
feed orders. Cash car prices follow: bran 
$29.80, shorts $30.80, and midds. $33.80, with 
no figure on feed flour. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: An- 
other very dull week. About only trade re- 
ported was an occasional car; with direc- 
tions fairly good, business on mill books is 
being reduced rapidly; prices steady; pure 
white rye flour $2.49@2.59 per 100 Ibs, cot- 


tons, pure medium $2.39@2.49, pure dark 
$2.13 @ 2.23. 
Portland: Pure dark rye $6.35, medium 


dark $6.40, Wisconsin pure straight $7.05, 
Wisconsin white patent $7.30. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping instructions slow; per sack (cwt): 
pure white flour $2.90, medium $2.80, dark 
$2.60, rye meal $2.70. 

Chicago: A few scattered sales reported. 
Directions continue good; per sack (cwt): 
white patent $2.48@2.63, medium $2.38@ 
2.53, dark $2.11@2.28. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; quotations, per sack 
(cwt): pure white rye flour $2.68@2.81, 
medium $2.55@2.68, dark $2.30@2.37. 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend easy to 
soft; supply fair; quotations per sack (cwt): 
white $2.95, medium $2.85, dark $2.65. 

Philadelphia: Little activity in trade, but 
prices generally steadily maintained; offer- 
ings moderate; per sack (cwt): white pat- 
ent $2.55@2.75. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal are in better than normal demand for 
this time of year; cool weather has kept 
up sales; prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, April 24: rolled oats $3.15 per bag of 
80 lbs, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98's, 
jute, $3.80 bag, Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Warmer weather has caused 
some fall-off in demand; supplies light. 
Quotations April 24: rolled oats, in 80-lb 


sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled 
oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
April 26 at $4.25 per 90 lbs, bulk; 20-oz 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 


SEMOLINA MARKETS 








Minneapolis: The government was in the 
market again for another big lot of semo- 
linas, for the third successive week. Most 
mills bid for what they could take care 
of for prompt shipment, and apparently got 
all they wanted. Regular trade, however, 
has been slow of late. Some _ evidently 
overbought early in the year and, unable 
to take delivery within contract time, have 
canceled some of their surplus. Directions 
are not coming in as heavy as they have 
been, but mills are still well taken care of 
in this respect. Ceilings: fancy No. 1 semo- 
lina $3.62@3.68 per 100 lbs, bulk, standard 
No. 1 $3.52@3.58, durum fancy patent $3.36 
@ 3.42. 

In the week ended April 26, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 181,294 sacks 
(cwts) durum products, against 194,156 in 
the previous week. 

Buffalo: Demand spotted as well as sales; 
best consumer demand is enjoyed by maca- 
roni manufacturers operating as close to 
capacity as labor supply permits; trend 
firm; supply fair; per sack (cwt): No. 1, 


$3.98; durum fancy patent, $3.98; macaroni 
flour, $3.73; first clear, $3.12; second clear, 
$2.13; durum granular not quoted. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping directions slow; per sack (cwt): 
first grade semolina $3.82, granular $3.72, 
No. 3 $3.57, fancy patent $3.82. 

Chicago: No change in situation; mills 
still out of the market and prices remain 
at ceiling; per sack (cwt): No. 1 semolina 
$3.76, standard No. 1 $3.66. 

Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; quotations per 
sack (cwt): fancy No. 1 $3.99, No. 1 stand- 
ard $3.89. 

Philadelphia: Trade quiet; prices show 
no important change; offerings moderate 
but ample; per sack (cwt): No. 1 fancy 
$4.06, No. 1 regular $3.85. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division April 23, 1943, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 
minals ....... 96,043 1,350 10,858 14,078 
Private terminals ee ee 42 4 
Winter storage 
SHORE cccccces 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


2,783 a oe 562 








BWOtaNs cccccvee 98,826 
Vancouver-New 


1,350 10,900 14,644 


Westminster 17,218 es 60 38 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOCOTS. crcccoes 16,374 ee 17 57 
Churchill ....... 2,617 oe oe ee 
VRCCOCER cccccccs 1,006 


Prince Rupert .. 1,210 











WetMts seosccces 137,251 1,350 10,977 14,739 
Year ago ....... 160,239 531 1,287 2,893 

Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 821 28 714 915 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div. ...... 172 ee 10 34 

Totals ........ 993 28 724 949 


Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 








BON i.nc0cceass 1,028 52 1,024 527 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GM GEV. ccccee 259 es 15 27 

SOREN coccces - 1,287 52 1,039 554 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-April 23, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 62,116 2,663 95,572 30,748 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


CR Gi. scnces 5,389 os 509 1,004 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-April 23, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 90,482 1,541 32,559 17,310 
All other public 


and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
@rm Giv. .ccccs 6,816 we 444 922 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
April 17, 1943, and April 18, 1942, as re- 
ported to the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
-7-American— -—in bond— 
Apr. 17 Apr. 18 Apr. 17 Apr. 18 


1943 1942 1943 1942 
Wheat ...... 206,554 232,923 4,963 10,302 
Corn ..eseeee 35,752 63,482 eee eee 
Oats ...cceee 5,261 5,260 485 4 
RYO ..ccccees 20,837 17,401 936 1,436 
Barley ...... 6,857 7,224 183 87 
Flaxseed 1,595 3,722 295 . 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets April 17 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (215,000 bus); corn, 
3,006,000 (3,875,000); oats, none (none); rye, 
24,000 (24,000). 





° Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks (cwts), with compara- 
tive figures for the previous weeks: 

-—— Week ending—_, 
April10 April17 April 24 


Five mills ...... 29,957 28,491 *39,862 


*Four mills. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending April 24, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis .. 281 98 27 31 847 2,382 
Duluth .......- 8 2 -- 105 743 923 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending April 24, in tons, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 


1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis ... a one Save 7,700 
Kansas City .. 1,075 2,150 3,625 3,650 
Philadelphia .. 260 260 ses eae 
Milwaukee .... 20 3,060 2,780 


39 











WANT ADS 

















v - * Vv 
Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
Sd NRE Na orem 


EFFICIENT HEAD MILLER, WELL EDU- 
eated, capable of milling under laboratory 
control, hard or soft wheat; experience 
in mills up to 3,000-bbl; seeks connection 
with progressive mill. Address 6103, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 














MACHINERY WANTED 
¥ 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















MILLS FOR SALE 
v 


MILL AT MASSENA, IOWA, OFFERED 
for sale at reasonable price; capacity 50 
bbls flour, 25 tons feed, daily. A good 
operator can expect more business than 
plant will handle. Write H. L. Collman, 
Massena, Iowa. 

















Millfeed Futures Open Interest 

Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on April 26, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 
Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 














April ..... oe . 360 120 360 
May ....s- 1,680 1,560 240 2,400 360 
June ...... 480 1,320 +. 2,040 1,200 
July ....- 600 oe 480 360 

Totals 2,760 2,880 600 5,040 2,280 


*Delivered in Chicago. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States April 
24, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ....... 503 es es es 
BROStOR .ccccceses 1,197 és ‘+e 
WOUIEESO cc esccnce 47 186 146 ee 
Duluth .cccceces o. 138 ee 36 
WOW TOOK seccee 1,406 oe es 
Philadelphia .... 1,133 a* 
TORR 2 csceces 4,286 324 146 36 
April 17, 1943... 4,417 237 179 36 
April 25, 1942... 8,713 ee 147 77 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 














AVAILABLE 
TO 


MILLERS 
AND 


A new brochure, “Science at Your Serv- 
ice,” has been prepared for executives, 
technologists and others in the food field. 
War times present many new problems. 
New ingredients, new formulas—vitamin 
retention, enrichment and control. This 
brochure describes the facilities of our 
organization in helping you meet these 
problems. It is available upon request. 













FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES; inc 
48-14 Thirty-Third St., Long Island City, N.Y. 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS ‘| 














100 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 
$3.38@ $3.32@ 3.37 a a 
3.28@ 3. 3.27@ 3.32 cone Daves oseule a -*' 3 
3.18@ 3. 3.05@ 3.15 ee. Leer eer. ree aus 3.3 
3.10@ 3.5: ove ocss 3.20@ 3.3 a 3 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in lbs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs). 


St. Louis Buffalo 
oo+-@ 3.44 Cises 3.8 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


New York Baltimore Philadelphia 
$3.73@ 3.86 coeeMPaces $3.61@ 3.81 
3.50@ 3.70 er. een 3.41@ 3.61 
3.42@ 3.6 . eer 3.26@ 3.46 
3.604 3.71 


Boston Cincinnati 
3.73@ 3 ee, eee 
3.63@ 3.73 owvisleeess 
3.52@ 3.6 cove @ecee 
3.58@ 3. csee® 


tNashville 
Spring first Goce. @ .... 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear eae 
Hard winter short patent.... 


patent 
patent 


$ 


5 Pr 3.51@ 


3.094 
3.004 
3.374 
3.15@ 
3.00@ 
2.48@ 
2.11@ 


Hard winter 95% patent.... 
Hard winter first clear 

Soft winter short patent.... 
Soft winter straight 

Soft winter first clear 

Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 


Seattle (98's) S. Francisco 
a Jerre Pre. fe 


Family G 
coe Doves 


Pastry 


patent 


*Includes near-by 
§280-lb jutes. 


straights. tNashville 


prices basis f.o.b. 


oo @eces 3.15@ 3.44@ 
oDvcae 2.604 2.684 
ce oces Ter, Pere er 
oDecee oeee pees cose 
se dees cece vous 3.064 
Paces ceee cece coe eG 
S free cease os we cones ® 


Standard patent— Seattle 
Dakota Decca Qe ese 
Montana 964 sae onace 


San Francisco 
Sco ° 


Ohio River 


points for soft winter wheat flour. 


3.50@ ae ea 3.41@ 


o@ nee 


“ gota 


o@ucee 2.55@ 


Se Pie er Pe 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $....@5.30 
Spring second pat.{. --@4.60 --@4.8 
Spring first clear]... ....@3.50 ....@.... 


3.61 
es secant 
5 vere eS 


o@Deocee ° Doce 


**In cottons, Fort William 


3.48@ 3. coco Becee 
core @eses crce Dever 
3.96@ 4.06 owe as sé 
-73@ 3. Pre, Ferry 
3.53@ 3.6: Se 
oo @evece coceM@escs 
~ Pers ovce@aces “A ' 
Toronto ** Winnipeg 
9008 Sbhee+e% 35s are 
patentst 


Spring exports§ 
Ontario 90% 


basis. tSecond-hand jutes. {98-lb jutes. 





FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 
PLAN WAR CONFERENCE 


Meeting Set for June 2-4 in St. Louis— 
Dehydration and Container Prob- 
lems to Be Discussed 


Inu.—The fourth conference 
of the Institute of Food Technologists 
meeting in St. Louis on June 2-4 will be 
a seminar for the interchange of ideas 
to help solve the most pressing food 


Cuicago, 


problems, 

Colonel Rohland A. Isker, Quarter- 
master Corps, who is in charge of the 
Army’s progressive Subsistence Research 
Laboratory, and the officer largely re- 
sponsible for the Army’s efficient “K” 
ration, will present the food problems 
of the Army in an address, “Types of 
Food Needed by the Armed Forces.” 

A symposium on the dehydration of 
foods will develop the latest ideas on 
the art of food preservation. Papers 
discussing “Tray and Tunnel Methods 
and Equipment,” “Spray and Roll Dry- 
ing Methods and Equipment,” “Plant 
Problems in the Dehydration of Vege- 
tables and Fruits,’ “Dehydration of 
Eggs,” and “Dehydration of Meats” will 
be presented. 

Because the container problem is be- 
coming a critical one, the symposium 
on containers and packages is causing 
keen interest. Papers discussing “The 
Container Situation as Affected by the 
War Situation,” “Containers for Heat 
Processed Foods,” and “Compressed De- 
hydrated Foods” will highlight this ses- 
sion. A discussion' of “Fiber and Ex- 
port Food Containers” by Major James 
dA. Clark, Quartermaster Corps, will 
be of vital importance to every food 
processor who not only provides food 
for the Army now, but who hopes to 
have a part in feeding the starving na- 
tions when peace comes. 

Such special problems as “Concentrat- 
ed Juice,” “Rehydration of Dried Fruits 
and Vegetables,” “Control of Fat De- 
terioration,” and “Control of Enzymatic 
Actions in Food” will be discussed. 

The Nicholas Appert Medal, the highest 
honor in the field of food technology, 
will be awarded to Dr. Samuel Cate 
Prescott, Emeritus Dean of Science, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GOLDBLATT BROS. PURCHASE 
WARD PLANT IN CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, Itu.—Goldblatt Bros., Inc., 
owners of a chain of large department 
stores, have purchased the plant of the 
Ward Baking Co. located at 2608 West 
Lexington, Chicago. They have bought 
the building and part of the equipment, 


and will move the equipment from their 
present bakery to the new location. 

Goldblatt Bros. have operated a large 
bakery in their central warehouse on 
Pershing Road, Chicago, but their present 
building is to be taken over by the signal 
corps of the army. 

The W. E. Long Co., Chicago, has 
been engaged as engineer to lay out the 
new plant and superintend installation 


of equipment and the remodeling. It 
is expected this job will require nearly 
60 days. 

The Ward Baking Co. operates an- 
other large wholesale bread bakery at 
5659 South La Salle Street, and a large 
wholesale cake plant at 122 South Ra- 
cine Street. The Ward plant purchased 
by Goldblatt Bros. had not been used 
lately. 





Corn Shortage Bothering Trade 


KANSAS 
with 


Ciry, Mo—Limping along 
than necessary supplies of 
protein feeds, then facing a shortage of 


less 


millfeed, and continually haunted by the 
fear of not being able to contract for 
commodities this next fall, feed 
millers of the Midd!e West now are face 
to face with an alarming artificial corn 


these 


shortage that is closing some feed mills 
and threatens to close others before the 
dam can be broken. 

Whatever means the government uses 
to bring relief will be welcome to the 
feed industry, which now is far more 
distressed about the lack of feed on their 
dealers’ shelves and in the hands of the 
feeder than it is in the matter of keep- 
ing the mill in operation. Corn simply 
is not moving in volume sufficient for 
the needs of the industry. 

On April 21 and 22, for instance, at 
a time when the corn in the country 
certainly should have started to market, 
processors were deluging grain men with 
requests to find corn for them, any- 
where and at any basis within the law. 
Country points, however, where all this 
corn must originate, were dry—farmers 
showing no disposition to take “advan- 
tage” of the higher ceilings and ap- 


parently in no mood to do so in the 
near future. 

Reasons for the blockade in the corn 
movement are plain. Farmers 
the first place, fundamentally opposed 
to ceilings and in no mood to sell under 
them. 


are, in 


As a consequence, the ceilings 
become the floor and still not enough 
is sold to make it work. Moreover, most 
of the corn hog farmers see no danger 
whatever in holding their corn for a 
possible further adjustment in the corn 
ceilings, for certainly, they reason, such 
adjustment could be in no other direc- 
tion than up. 

Then, too, there is a great deal of 
trading among farmers. The huge hog 
crop coming on in the corn country ab- 
most of the free corn before it 
to market, and at prices no 
agency in the world could determine. 
A farmer long in corn and short in 
hogs will even up with another farmer 
by selling corn or buying hogs. One 
in the reverse position would do the 
same thing. 

When the country elevator does get a 
load or two of corn he does not ship 
it to terminals until his local people 
are taken care of. 


sorbs 
comes 


—— 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


Board of Trade, 
year ago: 


c—Wheat—, o—Corn—,"7 co Oats— 
19 


1943 
Baltimore 2,235 
Buffalo ,248 


1942 
7,244 
7,368 

418 
11,366 


1943 
783 
3,744 
Chicago 5,151 
Afloat 
Detroit 
Duluth 
Afloat 
Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


550 

170 2 
33,299 1,925 
181 


506 


120 
114 


9,643 
4,727 
8,947 
1,321 
34,016 
2,712 910 
36,419 ,838 
1,684 18 
511 204 


,361 
,998 
9,280 es 
,640 


952 


859 
345 
508 


742 


12,927 
848 
1,980 
5,016 
1,066 408 
5,448 776 
6,543 15 


Philadelphia 
St. Louis 
Sioux City 


1,297 


in bushels (000’s omitted), of date 


April 24, and corresponding date of a 


—_—* 
1942 
110 
3,610 


o—Ry 

1942 1943 
10 90 
325 4,373 


7-Barley— 

1942 1943 1942 

5 234 

290 149 

4,594 643 
134 


510 4,882 316 
.. 183 
7 


1,86 


270 
658 


185 
241 


5 
7 


2 
1,511 
2915 


104 

383 

1,101 

4,935 

3 

170 

549 < nye os 

538 46 

4,476 524 

1,553 8 * 

863 6 
183 ef aye 


104 
433 "s 





167,136 193,673 30,203 


58,394 4,149 4,399 19,647 17,350 


CCC TO TAKE OVER 
LOAN WHEAT STOCKS 


Agency Uncertain as to Amount of Un. 
redeemed Supplies—Rye Re- 
demptions Expected 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The CCC is still 
uncertain as to how much wheat it will 
have to take over in lieu of redeemed 
notes when the warehouse loans muture 
April 30. The anticipation is, however, 
that the corporation will accept <eliy- 
eries of upwards of 180,000,000 bus; 
168,000,000 in elevator stored grain from 
the 1942 crop, and _ remainder 
earlier years resealed. 

As to the farm stored grain, loans on 
which do not mature until April 30, 
1944, the corporation expects little de- 
fault at this time. However, some of 
this grain may be delivered later to 
make storage space for the new crop, 
should the market be soft about the 
time first of winter wheat 
begin. 

The CCC has no present intention of 
extending loans on the 4,540,480 bus of 
1942 crop rye now held as collateral in 
warehouse and farm storage after these 
obligations mature April 30. 


from 


movements 


WHEAT STOCK DISAPPEARANCE 
AT RECORD HIGH 


WaSHINGTON, D. C.—Record first 
quarter disappearance from the na- 
tion’s wheat stocks bids fair to be 
equaled or exceeded in the second 
three months and indicates reduc- 
tion in carry-over to approximately 
412,000,000 bus, or 238,000,000 less 
than all preceding government esti- 
mates, it appeared on the basis of 
surveys of federal and privately held 
grain stocks. 

The record usage reflects enlarged 
feeding of wheat for livestock and 
other animal feed; enormous domes- 
tic and military consumption and ex- 
pansion of the federal industrial al- 
cohol program. 

While second quarter consumption 
may be affected somewhat by open- 
ing of pasture, there is little expecta- 
tion that this will reduce the amount 
of feed wheat used. Actually Com- 
modity Credit Corp. sold 65,000,000 
bus of its stocks for feed between 
Jan. 1 and April 1, the last half of 
the 125,000,000 bus originally author- 
ized for this purpose by Congress. 

In the second quarter, CCC plans 
to sell all of the 100,000,000 bus now 
allotted for such sales, or at least 
35,000,000 more than in the first three 
months. 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. , Chelsea, Mich. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


‘Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








. . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


@| NIAGAR 
DUST COLLECTORS (ean 


GRAIN CLEANING ean, a 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING ‘Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y 





[NIAGARA] 








Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 8 S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








‘OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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HIGHER PRICES FOR WHEAT 
PREDICTED FOR NEXT FALL 


The plot thickens in regard to the 
wheat outlook, both in respect to the 
immediate price outlook and the long- 
time outlook for the wheat farmer, econ- 
omists at Kansas State College point out. 

The serious shortage being faced in 
regard to feed grains, plus the possible 
disappearance of wheat in the manufac- 
ture of alcohol, the none too bright out- 
look for the growing crop in the plains 
area, and probably increased human con- 
sumption indicate that farmers may ex- 
pect higher prices for wheat next fall 
and winter. 

However, large stocks of wheat are 
under the control of the Canadian Wheat 
Board and the Commodity Credit Corp., 
and the wheat that might be redeemed 
from farm loan storage, will prevent an 
extreme rise in wheat prices during the 
coming year. 

Although the market may continue to 
weaken through the first part of May, 
stronger prices are probable during 
June. The loan wheat stored in ware- 
houses passing into the hands of Com- 
modity Credit, from which it cannot be 
sold for less than parity, will tend to 
cause bidding to bring out other wheat, 
such as farm-stored wheat. The new 
crop prospects for June will have a 
great bearing on the price outlook at 
that time due to the tight storage situa- 
tion that will exist with a normal new 
crop, it was said. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA REVISES CEILINGS 
ON PACKAGE SKIM MILK 


WasuHinoton, D. C.—(Special)—De- 
signed to enable southern housewives 
who use package skim milk for bread 
and biscuits to obtain supplies without 
additional cost, dollars and cents maxi- 
mum prices at the packer level were 
put on this product by the Office of 
Price Administration April 6. Fixed 
mark-ups for both wholesalers and re- 





tailers also were provided. 

The action of the OPA gives relief for 
spray type processors who have been 
penalized by the price basis imposed by 
last fall’s “freeze” order. The cut-back 
will be approximately 7c to 16c to absorb 
increased operating costs and subsequent 
increases in price of fluid milk, estab- 
lishing a price differential between spray 
and roller type dry milk which is out 
of line with normal trade differentials. 
According to OPA officials, this differen- 
tial will be about 2c, whereas the nor- 
mal differential between the two types 
should be only le, 

In view of this action, it appears likely 
that roller type producers will appeal 
for an adjustment of their prices. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





NEW YORK NAMES DELEGATES 

New York, N. Y.—William A. Loh- 
man, Jr., president of the New York As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors, has an- 
nounced the appointment of the following 
delegates to represent the organization 
at the forthcoming annual convention of 
the National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, to be held at the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 24: W. P. 
Tanner, S. R. Strisik, Harvey Landau 
and Gus Fleischmann. Alternates are 
George R. Flach, John Blake and Her- 
bert Lang. 






MR. BAKER: 


“There's a big wartime job 
ahead for your product. | 
can be a big help in prod- 
ucts control and sales pull” 






THE BIG JO FLOUR MILLS 
IMTERMATIONAL MiCLING COMPANY 
ws OFFICES: WABASHA. MIMD. 





“Sales booming your way? And manpower for your shop going 
down in like proportion? 

“I’m a husky helper who can take up the slack in this situation. 
“I’ve got the strength to smooth out the production wrinkles 
in your plant. And for the same 
reason, to help you get out more 
bread with minimum manpower. 

“Let me demonstrate?” 


THE BIG JO FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 
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—V< She FLOUE 


ROBIN SON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 








Se Fe ere ree $4,904,187 

ee Per er errr 500,000 

Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 

ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 
Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - - New York 

Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange ” a 

held by all leading millers Hurt Femme! 1 
Royal Bank uildin ing - Se 
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T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


D. A. CAMPBELL, President 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


ES OAN Mullers of the 
ey HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


Canada’s PROVENDER = BALANCED 
oldest and largest RATIONS 
M : | ers FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
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* o 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C., 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
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BRANDS: 
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Flour 


“ ” Canadian Hard Sprin The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
“a L “ a Wheat 450 oes, M » a COMPANY LIMITED 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. 462 Country El * 


“FAMOUS” , High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 9,461,600 Bus. 
ountry Run nnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exchange, Winni 
“BUFFALO” = a 

















mm 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS Maar Sasarooy, Shae Canon 


“4 REAL, CANADA 
HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA aang: , 
Mills ot: eA Cable Address: “Fortaarry” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley's—Riverside 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat : 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 





A 





Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: ° 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTO. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL. CANADA 
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CABLE 


PURITY 


T 


GREAT WEST - 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


1g 








gy 


ADDRESS: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


STERLING 
HREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE + MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


pe 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So = 


a 
JUTE a A G 4 COTTON 
. BAGS 


IN CANADA corren 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited | : 


JUTE - 


4 


A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 














Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC Z — _\ 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘‘WoLmacs”’ 





Since 1857 


uccessors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 

“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 





James Bichardcon bE bons 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


Bain Merchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


CANADA 
“YORK” “NORDIC” 


TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 

















Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 





Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw, ” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 








TORONTO, ONTARIO 


TORONTO NEW YORK 
MILLS AT 


MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


VANCOUVER 


PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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“Parity” Prices 








(Continued from page 17.) 
made on a national basis. ‘There is no 
official state, region or county parity 
price. 

However, there have been some ap- 
proaches toward computing differentials 
which would give equivalent parity prices 
for states and for some terminal mar- 
kets. In August of 1942 the USDA pub- 
lished a study (in “Agricultural Statis- 
ties’) which showed that parity price 
for No. 8 yellow corn at Chicago aver- 
aged, over a period of 20 years, 5.1c over 
the national parity price figure. Thus 
there has been a tendency to figure the 
parity price at Chicago on this basis. 
With a national parity price of $1.027 
for corn on Feb. 15, it would indicate 
an equivalent parity price of $1.078 at 
Chicago. (Equivalent parity prices have 
been worked out for some states, but not 
for other terminal markets.) 

Since there is no official parity price 
for a county, it will be asked how the 
Commodity Credit Corp. based its county 
feed wheat sales prices on parity. Ap- 
parently CCC used average price figures 
gathered over many years by its crop 
reporting district workers (some 7 to 11 
districts in each state) and, by compar- 
ing district prices to state average prices, 
and by using equivalent state parity fig- 
ures, arrived at equivalent parity 
figures for the reporting districts. Then by 
shading these prices within the districts 
they set up equivalent or approximate 
county parity figures. (In a bill just 
passed by Congress, a different formula 
for pricing feed wheat is set up for 
CCC.) 

How Are Index Prices “Weighted”? 
The total value of the list of things the 
farmer buys for use (including interest 
and taxes) equals 100% of the index 
number. The following weighting is 
given to groups of items within the lists 
(all the numbers add to 100): (1) Com- 
modities used for family living: food 
17.5, clothing 14.8, supplies (fuel, kero- 
sene, gasoline, soap, tires, oil for autos, 
etc.) 6.8, furniture and furnishings 2.9, 
building materials for house 38.6, auto- 
mobile (share used for family living) 
3.0; (2) Commodities used for produc- 
tion: feed 10.1, machinery 4.2, automo- 
biles (share used for farm business) and 
trucks 4.5, tractors 1.2, fertilizer 3.2, 
building and fencing materials 5.9, equip- 
ment and supplies 6.9, seed 1.4; (8) in- 
terest (charges per acre on farm real 
estate debt) 7.2, taxes (payable per 
acre on farm real estate) 6.8. There are 
174 separate items used in the compila- 
tions of the first two divisions above. The 
list is too long to reproduce here, but 
& copy can be made for any member in- 
terested enough to write for it. Prices 
of these 174 items are obtained periodi- 
cally by USDA from some 10,000 re- 
tailers. 

What Farm Labor Increase is Pos- 
sible? If Congress adds farm labor costs 
to the parity index formula, the increase 
in the monthly index number will depend 
upon the method of computation ordered 
in the legislation. There are various and 
entirely unofficial estimates that the in- 
crease in the monthly index number 
might be between 18% and 15%. 

———<BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

Argentina’s exportable wheat surplus is 
unofficially estimated at 272,953,000 bus, 
compared with 222,590,000 bus a year ago. 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Blidg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator ““A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


alina, Kansas 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


VANCOUVER - 
TORONTO + HUME 


FF f Wret hala’ 


3ERSTONE - 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


CALGARY »« MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


MONTREAL »- MONCTON 
DRIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 











MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 


Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 








MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 


EXPORTERS 


COATSWORTH & COOPER, Ltd. 


TORONTO 


CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘‘COATSPER”’ 


CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 




















CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


ee VANCOUVER 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers an 


COTTON 


BAGS 


Successors to 


and 


x 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 


d Importers 


JUTE 
BAGS 
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WHERE WILL A FIREBUG 


STRIKE NEXT? Za * OM, 
on 


so 1T HAs! 


. . ° . British aviati é s i aini 

A reward up to $500 will be paid by the Mill Mutual Fire itich ovintion cadets tn training at 

° ° ° ° the United States air fields are flabber- 
Prevention Bureau for information leading to the arrest natin oeesene bats 

apg : gasted constantly by the strange customs 

and conviction of any person or persons burning or at- of Ametes. Tube the ense 0 te Eee 

tempting to burn any mill or elevator property insured lish flying cadet at Maxwell Field, Ala- 

in “THE MILL MUTUALS.” bama, who was guided to a lunchroom by THERE'S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR EVERY 


é 1Cé I ddy. I B 1 isk fly r . . ‘ SE 
Report any evidence imm an {meric in bu 1e 1 ye 
ediately to the . T 4 r t RPO 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU hamburger together, then blurted: “The PRODUCER - KYROL 
blooming thing has a splinter in it!” SUNBURST - POWERFUL 
400 W. MADISON STREET ¥ ¥ and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS I notice that the government has de- RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
cided to restrict weather forecasts in Suacquntans « Clnnnapems, Cen. 


order to keep information from our 
enemies. Why not continue to publish 


them and fool the enemy like they do us? “SILK FLOSS 9 
Chicago Tribune. 
Ae “SANTA FE TRAIL” 


TAKING NO CHANCES 



































Country -Milled | out. 
from Country-run | aa A man had been seriously injured in 

-ate | i , Great Flours from the 
Wheat teenies ie ~M an accident. When the ambulance ar- fr 


the very center of | , ‘ol a el leas Nation’s Greatest 


the High Protein aS rived he was still unconscious and the 

Turkey Wheat yyy attendants carefully placed him on the Wheat State 

Country, ee stretcher and lifted him into the am- 

EXDOPENDENT ig bulance. But as they were speeding | The KANSAS MILLING CO. 
se | Ye away to the hospital the man suddenly 4,500 bbis Capacity 


MANAGED - 
sat up. Pointing back to his car, he 3,000,000 bus Storare WICHITA, KANSAS 





gasped, “My tires! Can’t you bring them, 





too?” 


WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO. | seins _Red River 
2 eee Sane se ee ae en oe Daughter.-Oh, papa, what is your Milling Company 





birthstone? FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Father of Seven.—My dear, I’m not Montana and North Dakota Wheat 

. alk a used exclusively 

sure; but I think it’s a grindstone. Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


vy “CERES” _ “No. Al” 


HE WAS RIGHT Highest Sey ca Highest » oad 


66 7? wr : ’ Ha Ha 
The doctor said I’d be on my feet Spring Wheat Spring ‘whe at 
P ” Flow Flour 
in a month. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 


“Was he right?” 510 Hod F 
S i gson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 
Superb All - Purpose Family Flour “Sure; but he knew about my tires!” 


(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) —_* 


SAME TRACTOR, SAME ESSAY NN 
ex 99 Teacher—This essay on “Our Trac- Guat GER ANY 
I M P K R I A ] i ; tor” is exactly, word for word, the same 
as your brother’s. Operating 


, ‘ " : : KATY and WAB EVATORS 
A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, Jimmie.—Yes, miss; it’s the same trac- pene. 


Country Milled Bakery Flour tor. = 


¥ ¥ 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. rie co ae tas op. | THE QUAKER LINE 


: : Flour — Cornmeal 
Established 1877 pose you expect me to believe that you Commercial Feeds 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS came right home from the office? 
Husband.—Sure sid (hic), straight as THE QUAKER OATS Co. 
the crow flies. 



































Wife—So | see. Stopping frequently 


Arcuer-Danre.s-Mintano Company | °°". em 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. THAT'S NOTHING FLOUR 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. “Did you know that the French drink KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
GRAIN MERCHANTS pep beg kal Psat 0 eo ahh bowls?” eas a Minneapolis, U.S. A. © 


KANSAS CITY, MO. S! S.A. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains ana CAL. “That's nothing. “re drink 
their beer out of doors. 


ORTLAND, ORE. 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, DANI. ee os 


awe. Shellabarger Mills 


“Was your friend shocked over the Millers Since 1776 


66 Cremo” 70 Ses Crookston Milling Company death of his mother-in-law?” SALINA ¢ KANSAS 
‘ CROOKSTON, MINN. “Shocked? He was electrocuted.” a 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. ©. 3. 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrreacn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘Alkers,’’ London. 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““Grains,’’ Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘““GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,"’’ Glasgow 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,” London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
31/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


PEEDSTUFFS-"éige—" 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


$2.00 per year 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW. C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Streets © GLASGOW, C. 2 


C, I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘"GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 





newspaper 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Pxiiip,” Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn R]TLOUR ponestic 


31st and Market Streets 





= 














Minneapolis, Minn. 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Low Grades as4 Second Clears -FLOUR ; J.J. SHEVELOVE 
Your Offers Solicited Broker and Merchandiser COMMISSION BROKERAGE 


The New Century Company, 
390 So.UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 








New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








oe oe 





“4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





j 


x RTT Wa wl 
ANIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


} 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and Sen Francisco 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR Graces 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 





Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 























a of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


780-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 








“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louts, Mo. 
Our 94th year 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbar 


Milling Co 


weeeare wee 





DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILsaNe & 
PRODUCTS CO. M 
Lamar, Colo. 





St. a Mo. 











Big OS 7 ON N TN 2 063 0 UNI) 


Dallas 
Mew York 
Minncapolis Mew Orleans) 
Kansas City, Kan. 





Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 














*INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 








Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Co 
Akron Belting Co. 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., 
Allen, James, & Co. 
Alva Roller Mills 
Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Bakers Machinery Co 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc 
American Flours, Inc. 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Appraisal Service Co., 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arkansas City Fiour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bagpak, Inc. 

Barnett & Record Co 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beckenbach, Clem L. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Big Jo Flour Mills 

Black Bros. Flour 

Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank H., 
Boonville Mills Co. 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co. 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co. 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Buckeye Cereal Co. 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 


Cameron, John F., 
Canadian Bag Co., 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co 
Cannon Valley Milling Co 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc 
Cargill, Inc. 
Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 
Chandler, Arthur L., 
Chase Bag Company 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Chelsea Milling Co. 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Chubb & Son 
Soatsworth & Cooper 
Colborne Mfg. Co. 
Coleman, David, Inc. 
Collins Flour Mills, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Columbus Laboratories 
Commandery Milling Co. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. 
Corn Products Sales Co. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., 
Crawford & Law 
Cream of Wheat Corp 
Crete Milis, The 
Crookston Milling Co. 
Crown Mills 


D Dairymen’s League Co- operative As- 
sociation, Inc. 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 

Day Co. 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 

Deutsch & Sickert Co. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

Dobry Flour Mills, 

Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 

Doughnut Corporation of America 

Dow Chemical Co. 

Duluth Universal Milling Co. 

Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 

Dutchess Tool Co., Inc. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. 
Enns Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., 
Essmueller Co. 
Evans Milling Co. 


Farquhar Bros. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co.... 
Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Feast, C. E., & Co. 
Ferbo Co. 
Federal Mill, 
Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
First National Bank in St. Louis 
Fisher & Fallgatter 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. 


Food Research Laboratories, Inc 
Foods, Inc. 

Forster Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., 
Fort Morgan Mills 

Franco, Francis M. .. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co. 
General Baking Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., 
Globe Milling Co. ...... 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co. ..... 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Goodhue Mill Co. ° 
Great Star Flour Mills, Lta.. 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co. 


Haaky Mfg. Co 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co..... 
Hamm, ee 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co. 
Hardesty Milling Co. 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., In 
Hart-Carter Co. 
Heide, Henry, 
Henkel Flour Mills 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc, 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., 
Horan, Hubert J. 
Hosmer, Calvin; Stolte Co 
Howie, The J. K., Co. 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Innis, Speiden & Co. 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 
Jewell, L. R., 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. S., Co., 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co 
Kansas Milling Co. .......+.eee00% ee 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
Kelly Flour Co. 
Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc. 
Kimpton, W. S8., & Sons 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. ...... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, INC... ce 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc 


La Grange Mills 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 
Lakeside Milling Co., 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co... 
Lever Bros. Co. 
Lexington Mill & Blovator Co.. 
Long, W. E., Co. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd.... 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Lta.. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 
Marsh & McLennan ...... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
Mennel Milling Co. 
Merck & Co., Inc, 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co. 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Minot Flour Mill Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc. 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Moundridge Milling Co. 
Myers, J. Ross, & Son 


National Grain Yeast Corp... 
National Milling Co. . 
Neahr, 


Neill, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Co. 

New Era Milling Co. 

New Jersey Flour Mills Co 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co..... 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co... 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Norris Grain Co. ‘ 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator......... 


eee eeeee 


Norton, Willis, Co. 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


O Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co 
Paniplus Company 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Pearlstone, H. 8S. 
Peek Bros. 
Pfeffer Milling Co. seeéneece 
Pillman & Phillips ........ 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Grass Co., Colum» ia 
Chemical Division....... 
Pratt, R. C. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. ..... 
Procter & Gamble 


Q Quaker Oats Company 


Rapid River Milling Co. 
Red River Milling Co. 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
Red Wing Milling Co. ... 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Richmond Mfg. Co. ... 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Robinson Milling Co. ...... 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 
Rodney Milling Co. ...... 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co...... 
Ross Milling Co. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. .....-seeeeeeeees 


St. Cloud Milling Co. 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc. 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Saxony Mills 
Schultz, Baujan & Co, 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Security Flour Mills Co. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Shellabarger Mills 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
Shevelove, J. J. ...++- 
Short, J. R., Milling Co... 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Lt td. 
Spillers, Ltd. 
Spindler, L. G. ..... 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell- “Miller 
Milling Co.) 
Standard Brands, Inc. .. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Stratton Grain Co. .. 
Strisik, S. R., Co. .... 
Swift & Co. ........ 


Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp. 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co.. . 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Associati n. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan .... 
Thompson, E. 8S. ..... 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 
Twin City Machine Co. 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd... 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Valier & Spies Milling Company 

Van Dusen Harrington Co....... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp..... 
Voigt Milling Co. 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc.. .C« 
Walnut Creek Milling Co.... 
Wamego Milling Co. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co...... 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. .. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift. Bales Co 
Western Assurance Co. .... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Western Milling Co. .. 
Western Star Mill Co. 
White & Co. 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc... eccce 
Wirk Garment Corp. ........ 
Wisconsin Milling Co. ...... 
Wolf Milling Co. . 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. ......ceceecnerr'’ 
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Within the lunch boxes of American workmen, there's 
a production secret that the enemy dare not reveal to 
its own people. It’s more than a matter of so many calo- 
ries, SO many vitamins...important as they are. It goes 
back to the home, and to the homemaker who spreads 
the sandwiches to meet the individual preferences of 
Jim or Joe or Mary, as the case may be. 

Because the American workman, by and large, can 
still eat for enjoyment as well as for nutrition, his spirit 
as well as his body is better fed. Thus nourished, he can 





e o @ 
FOR AMERICA’S PRODUCTION SECRET. . Tugucre Wthia 


outproduce the healthiest of slaves. Luckily for Amer- 
ica, good taste and good nutrition go hand in hand in one 
plentiful and popular lunch box food: white bread. 

A preference for products made from white flour is 
deeply rooted in American eating habits. Today, the 
milling industry is helping to make America strong by 
producing flour no’ only appetizingly white and well- 
matured, but enriched with essential nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with so 
many millers in carrying out this important wartime 
responsibility. If you are not now fully informed on the 
place of Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT.-A in 
improving the uniformity and nutritive quality of flour, 


just write: NA-93 














Tune him in...who cares? 


The Lord Haw-Haws of the Axis are on the air most of 


the day and night. Tune ’em in some time... just for a 
laugh. Nobody cares a hoot if you listen even if you [ike 
that kind of ersatz thinking. 

Sure it’s enemy propaganda. But a free country can take 
it in doses as big as they send and no harm done. Right 
beside us is the antidote... the facts. They reach us every 
day through our own newspapers, magazines, the radio. 
Not twisted, or changed around, or suppressed, but by and 
large accurate, complete and honest. If you think you're 


being fooled, you can always go look for yourself. 





That’s how the thing works in a free country. In the 
slave states, the Nazi big shots are so scared that the 
common people will hear the facts that they stop their 
ears... with bullets. 

If we at General Mills had to work under such conditions, 
we'd last about as long as, well, as long as the Axis. And 
we don’t mean a thousand years. As it is, we can carry on 
our manufacture of good grain into good food, develop new 
products, plan our future because we know the facts we 
rely on are genuine. Because our future, and yours, rests 


on a foundation deep in the soil of freedom. 











